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Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 


the Lightness of wenden V.0. 
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TOMORROW'S FOG-MELTING HEADLIGHTS? 


Your car of tomorrow will be equipped with devices to 
pierce fog and warn you of cars ahead coming out of side 
roads. Headlights will actually penetrate and “dissolve” fog 
and sleet...And on your car’s dashboard, instruments will 
signal changing traffic lights and other warnings on the 
road ahead. 

Ships, shrouded in mist, Pilots will be able to pick 


can be revealed by fog- out other planes approach- 
dissolving searchlights. ing through fog and sleet. 


YESTERDAY’S PLANNING FOR TODAY’S PLEASURE! 


HINK BACK to 1938—six years ago. Then, the U.S. forced Japan to pay an 
indemnity for sinking the Gunboat Panay... a Britisher broke the world’s auto- 
mobile speed record by driving his car at 357.5 miles per hour .. . “The Good 
Earth” was filling movie houses to capacity ... and Seagram was carefully choos- 
ing the lightest of Canadian Whiskies, to age and mellow them. Today, let the light- 
ness of those same whiskies add to your pleasure in Seagram’s V.O. CANADIAN! 


Six Years Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


eagvaw's V.0. CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND. -»OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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Rubber collars for 2-mile necks 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


RILLING an oil well is really chew- 
ing a hole into the earth, some- 
times as much as 2 miles down. A 
sharp bit on the end of a spinning pipe 
does the chewing. As the hole goes 
down, its earth sides would collapse, 
$0 they line it with pipe called “cas- 
ing”. But this means one steel pipe 
Spinning inside another — they're 
bound to rub and wear out— that 
Means expensive replacement, long de- 
lays, sometimes ruined wells. _ 
An oil man had the idea of snapping 
tbber bands every 20 or 30 feet on 


the spinning pipe, to keep it away from 
the casing. But these bands took a long 
time to install and then soon stretched 


-and became loose, slipped down, and 


left the pipes exposed again. 

B. F. Goodrich believed the problem 
could be solved. They developed a dif- 
ferent kind of “casing guard” as it is 
called —a metal ring protected by 
rubber inside and out but made in two 
halves so it can be fitted around the 


- pipe. Then a wedge-shaped pin is 


driven through slots in the metal, bind- 
ing the ring so tightly to the pipe it 


cannot slip. This guard is easier and 
quicker to install, and gives positive 
protection to the pipe throughout the 
whole drilling operation. ; 
Longer life, easier use, money saved’ 
are typical results for industry of B. -F. 
Goodrich continuous research. Don’t 
be satisfied with any rubber or syn- 
thetic product you use until you have 
found out what improvements B. F. 
Goodrich has made in it recently. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Obio. - 








THE , 
AND WESSON CUTTING TOOLS SET ANOTHER NEW PERFORMANCE 
RECORD—MORE THAN DOUBLE PRODUCTION—REDUCE “DOWN TIME” SOX 


Here is another of many unusual performance reports substan- ~ 
tiating Wesson’s unchallenged leadership in the art of design- _ 
ing and producing Carbide Cutting Tools. , 

Formerly . . . peak production never topped 20 pieces per hour in 
the form turning of a difficult naval-aircrait part. “Down time” for re- 
sharpening of the high speed tools used was excessive—and frequent 
work stoppage was costly in man and machine-hours. . 


- Now . .. specially designed WESSON Carbide Form Turning Tools _ 
push production up to 44 pieces per hour — more than double — and 
provide a much finer finish and greater precision on the work pieces 
than was ever before obtainable. “Down time” for re-sharpening was - 
slashed 50% —gaining each week a greit deal of productive time for 
greater production from machines and operators... 


Today WESSON stands in a field by itself — leader in the creation of — 
Carbide Cutting tools — as evidenced by hundreds of job reports sim- 
ilar to the above — and constantly increasing. 


Cutting production costs is largely a matter of superior tools and 
equipment. Getting the jump on postwar competition for action 
now. Begin your re-tooling program by calling in » nation’s - 
leading organization in designing and producing Carbide Cutting 
Tools. Write, phone or wire. 















WESSON COMPANY, DETROIT 20, MICH. (Ferndale Station) 











With best wishes for continued success. 


It's a Girl | Bi 
I was very muth interested in your articlaly 


Claremont, Calif. - 


Duchamp explains that though the gramq: 
matical gender. of the. word: nu és ineme 

# means a woman here: “You hardly PUC di 
paint a male nude. It’s not very importanye 

but it was in my mind to make it a woman. 


@ I believe my’ father, Frederic ‘C, ‘Torre ¢: 
of the former San Francisco art firm of Vick’ 
ery, Atkins & Torrey, was the first and tha 
longest owner of that famous picture. 
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Flown to Europe 
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Members of a Signal Battalion string telephone cable beside bombed bridge. This is the type of work for which the Army needed civilian volunteers 


4 Bell System 
- Cable Splicers 


*“SEND thirty cable splicers im- 


mediately”’. . . that was the gist of 
an urgent request from the Army 


shortly after the Normandy 


break-through. 

The men were needed for 
building communications lines be- 
hind the retreating Nazis. Signal 
Corps forces already there were 
doing a great job but they needed 
help — and quick! 

Many telephone men volun- 
teered for this emergency over- 
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seas duty. A number were 
selected, granted leaves of ab- 
sence, given physical examina- 
tions and flown across the Atlantic. 

There are 59,000 Bell men and 
women in uniform. Practically all 
the Bell System manufacturing 
facilities are on war work. That’s 
the way we know you’d want it to 
be — even though it means wait- 
ing for home telephones. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


IF YOU'RE WAITING FOR A HOME TELEPHONE we'd like to thank you for being so patient. 
You can be sure we are doing everything we can to make the widest possible use of available equipment. 
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Gargle 
LISTERINE 


ANTISEPTIC 


/ 
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HE TIME to fight a cold is at the 
very start... before potentially 
troublesome germs in the throat can 
Stage a ‘‘mass invasion”’ of the tissue to 
aggravate the infection. 
In short, attack these germs before 
they attack you. 
Fewer Colds, Tests Show 
Listerine Antiseptic, used as a gargle, 
teaches way back on throat surfaces to 
kill millions of the “Secondary Invaders.” 
Medical men say that though many 
colds may be started: by a virus, these 
- threatening “Secondiry Invaders” can 
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Reduced Germs! 


Actual tests showed 
reductions of bac- 
teria on mouth and 
throat surfaces 
ranging up to 
96.7% fifteen min- 





utes after the Listerine Antiseptic 
gargle, and up to 80% ong hour 
after the Listerine gargle. 














make it complicated and are responsible 
for much of its discomfort and misery. 

Prompt and frequent antiseptic action 
against them may help Nature nip the 
cold ‘‘in the bud,” or reduce its severity 
once it has developed. That BOEes, too, 
for simple sore throat. 

Tests made during twelve years of re- 
search bear this out. Here is what they 
showed: 

That regular twice-a-day users of 
Listerine Antiseptic bad fewer colds and 
sore throats, and usually had milder 
colds thannon-Listerine Antiseptic users. 

So, remember! At the first sneeze, 
sniffie, chill or cough, get started with 
Listerine Antiseptic at once and sse it often. 
This intelligent precaution may help spare 
you an uncomfortable siege of illness. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


IN SERVICE MORE THAN 60 YEARS 











The Nude: A female 


hung in our Berkeley home for over twenty 
years before my father finally sold it, and 
the story that he bought it.as a gag and 
soon became so disgusted with it that he}. 
kicked it downstairs into the basement is 
the farthest possible from the truth. In fact, 
before he sold it he had a full-size colored 
photograph taken of it which replaces the 
original on our landing to this day. 
Dornotrsea Torrey KELLY 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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“Where Are the Cigarettes?” 

As a cigarette-tobacco farmer, with four 
farms totaling over 800 acres, I read with in- 
terest your “reasons” for the cigarette short- 
age (Newsweek, Dec. 4). You state: “Na- 
tion can’t smoke cigarettes plowed under by 
crop control.” Don’t blame crop control. 
There is sufficient flue-cured (cigarette) to- 
bacco to meet requirements of consumers. 

Total disappearance of flue-cured tobacco 
was 980,000,000 pounds for year ending 
June 30, 1944, leaving on hand on that date 
total stocks of 1,187,630,000 pounds, 
of which 1,000,000,000 pounds were avail- 
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In an ordinary radio set, 
Mallory Condensers are im- 
portant in eliminating 
electrical interference and 
improving reception and 
tonal qualities. 


But in a televison set, Mallory 
Condensers are vital. The 
electrical interference that, 
without condensers, might 
cause merely an unpleasant 
noise in a radio set, would 
blur, distort and spoil the 
image on the screen of a tel- 
evision set. Precision conden- 
ser. performance is essential. 


That is why, with the coming 
advent of television, frequency 
modulation and other new forms 
of broadcasting, manufacturers 
look to Mallory engineers for the 
precision quality of design and 
composition of parts that insure 
perfect performance. 


Mallory engineers for years have 
been heralds of progress in con- 
tributing better performance and 
lower costs to radio receiving sets. 
If the electronic tube is the heart 
of good radio reception, then 
Mallory precision parts are the 
functional organs that keep the 
heart beat clear and steady. As aids 
to clearer reception, better tuning, 
noiseless operation and more com- 
pact power supplies, Mallory 


NDIANA 


-precision parts—contacts, con- 


densers, resistors, volume con- 
trols, vibrators and switches— 
have set high standards of quality 


performance. 


What is true of radio parts is 
true of all Mallory precision prod- 
ucts, built for a wide range of 
industrial application. They are 
vanguards of progress. Wherever 
electronics is demonstrating its 
miracle-making powers, wherever 
metallurgy is providing new won- 
ders of ingenuity, there industry 
recognizes Mallory not only as 
a maker of reliable precision 
quality, but as a source of en- 
gineering know-how that pro- 
vides special designs destined to 
become standard. 


All out in war production? Of 
course we are, but our engineering 
staff will be happy to consult with 
you on problems for the future. 








Repair and replacement cost is steadily rising. 
Fire losses have reached the highest peak in years. 


We strongly recommend that you review your present in- 
surance status with your local agent who will gladly make 
@ survey of your needs and submit his recommendations. 


THESE RESOURCES 
: PROTECT OUR POLICYHOLDERS 


120th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
as of December 31, 1943 
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Securities carried at $3,415,000.15 in the above state- 
ment are deposited as required by law. 

On the basis of December 31, 1943 Market Quotations 
for all Bonds and Stocks owned, the total admitted 
assets and surplus would be increased by $1,054,379.07. 





INSURANCE COMP 


ORGANIZED 1824 
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told auctions are held three or four days a 
week, sales only last four hours. Lots of to 
bacco but no chance to sell it. This was dur. 
ing Fair Week about five weeks ago. Some 
thing screwy somewhere. 


J. Maxweti ReyNoips 









Tampa, Fla. 


O Rare Mistake! 

I do not claim to be an “old salt” but th 
ambiguous use of the term “knot,” which i 
defined as “one nautical mile per hour 
seems rather unnecessary. In William Hip. 
ple’s article on bombing Tokyo he refers to 
“15 knots a mile” (Newsweek, Dec. 4). 

' Cumron C. HoLianp 

° Ensign U.S.N.R. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


@ Usually Newsweex is encyclopedic in its 
accuracy as well as its lack of bias. May | 
point out an unimportant error: “We were 
losing 15 knots a mile.” I think what your 
correspondent, Mr. Hipple, wished to convey 
was: “The drag of the wheel door caused a 
loss in our speed of 15 miles an hour.” 

Score for Newsweex: Batting average 
.99999999999! 


T/3 ArntHour A. BERTRAM 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 


Obviously 15 knots a mile was wrong. T/8 
Bertram’s correction is nearly right. The pilot 
estimated the less of speed as 15 knots, or 15 
nautical miles an hour. 


Bin V 

Your Nov. 27 cover picture is the best 
shot I’ve seen of a B-29. Incidentally, it has 
aroused my curiosity. Was the photograph 
superimposed on a dark background, or is 


_ Superfortress in a frame 


the black space at the bottom the shadow of 
another plane? Whatever it is, it is very ef- 
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With Floating Power and All-Fluid Drive, Dodge cats were setting up 
entirely new standards of comfort, performance and economy when the war came to 
America. After that, the severest tests of wartime driving have more than confirmed 

‘stand up’ and “keep on” delivering 


these new standaras as Dodae cars 
It isa 


new-car performance and economy through the hard years of the war 


convincing record which, when the time comes, you may quickly and fully verify. 
‘ 
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Do you expect to install any 
(more) fluorescent lighting 
ofter the war? 


w YOUR 

Cl Yes (0 Ne 
(Cy Arwody @ voor of Auoreecet 
wa YOUR PLANT OR 

Yes (Ne 

(Ci Avready 0 wer of Avoreeeo! 
we YouR OWN 

(CD Yes (Ne 
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We're 

asking b 

a ssmen fo 

+ saa lighting and el r their 

role nat in lighting, relic, veloviss ectronics 

These important Snake Sepreradonrinaaemanemne: 

Listed o1 planning. vars are being weed as on, today. 

on this the benefit of aid to Sylvania’ 
page are four of the f your business and ours! 
Sieur tan 


SYLVANIA 
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: ANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS oe ’ hes ae 


EXECUTIVE 
OFFICES: 500 FIFTH 
AVE., NEW YORK 
VOR 10, WY. seamens 
; OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, 
FIRTURES, ACCESSORIES, 
HICANDESCENT 
LAMPS; RADIO 
TUBES; CATHODE & ee ‘ 
‘einai 







If you have ever used 
tronic dictating machine (one 
with vacuum fv » amplifier), 
which of the following qual 
ities do you. consider most - 
valuable? 


photographs, drawings and 
diagrams over long di 
wires is now an established 
process. Would you be likely 


: to use this type of service .in 
$ your post-war business? | 

$ Clusty Possibly 

3 (D) Unlikely 


asked by the S sass 

us your an yivania Surveys. ; 

for our “hapeth on Riaan if re phe x would like to send 

you with your own plas ree a Electro oe eee we ite 

$ future! t may help 

prada a 
booklet, ‘yloania 
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The Cover—In attitudes grimly 
expressive of the anguish they 
must endure under the pressure 
of German counterassault, these 
men of the Ninth Regiment. 
Second Division, First U.S. 
Army, take shelter from “| = 
ti barrage in a snow- 
ditch. (U.S. Signal Corps photo 
from Acme. ) 






















*At the Fighting Fronts 
#Missing,in Action 






For Your 
Information... 


_ Deadline 


¢ o ou week ends. Sunday is usually our 
A: mn’ — busiest day—because Monday night is 
ner Monday, News- the latest we can put the issue to bed and 
weEx’s Editorial De- _ Still permit the Production and Circula- 
partment was still tion Departments to get copies to you on 
bustling with activi- a In emergencies such as D Day 
ty. Christmas or not, Europe, though, we have performed 
it was Monday, the 2 few late miracles. 
night we meet our 
deadline. News Newsweex is edited in the News- 
events show little respec’ for a routin’ weex Building, at Times Square, in New 
work week, and in the business of news York City—but the domestic edition is 
coverage holidays mean no nwre than printed nearly 600 miles away in. Dayton, 








_Honolulu, Sydney, Calcutta, and Te- 





_ demanding space corrections. (MIKE NEED | 





_ a Seen ee 
Ohio, a centralized point for national dis- 
tribution. From Dayton plates or nega- 
tives are flown to all the points where 


NEwswEEk’s International Editions are 
printed — Lowell, Mass., Atlanta, Ga., 


heran. Our principal link with Dayton is 
the teletype, which clatters almost con- 
tinuously from Sunday morning to Mon- 
day night, sending copy to the printers 
in Dayton. 


Sandwiched between the trans- 
mission of copy the tele carries a 
two-way discussion of “kills,” “fills,” and 
corrections. All copy has been edited to 
fit a carefully assigned space—but as soon 


as it is cast in type the teletype begins 


2 LINE KILL sty 85 COMMONS IN PARA, 
ONE OF CHIEF REASONS PAUL.) Concur- 
rently, the editors, standing by to check 
late news bulletins, begin asking for fac- | 
tual changes. 


Recently, the final sheet of the 
teletype read thus: 
Is PG 29 CLOSED AGAIN WITH THAT CORR 
WE SENT IN STY 83 SAARP MIKE MIKE 
BOOK IS CLOSED NOW. WE HOLD 29-30 THO 
FOR YR FINAL RELEASE PAUL RELEASE 
pcs 29-30. 
YOU GOT CORR IN STY 83 SAAR MIKE 
OK THEN BOOK IS CLOSED? 
RITE EVERYTHING OKAYED 


Translated, these cryptic lines fre 
a discussion between Make-up Editors 
Malcolm Fleming in New York and Paul 
Kline in Dayton about a last-minute news 
correction in story number 83, page 29, 
on action in the Saar. Wherewith an- 
other issue was complete, and the pune 
began swiftly locking up the final forms 


With the issue closed. we start | 
somewhat wearily for our Tuesday and | 
Wednesday “week end,” but day and | 
night someone remains to watch for emer- 
gencies. Each of us, on or off the job, } 
keeps one eye forever on the news. For 
our task is a public-service task, demand- 
ing the same full-time alertness you ex-:/ 
pect of your telephone or your police de- 
partment. And we love it-even when it 
keeps us on the job on Christmas, 
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Milky Way: 


in FRUEHAUFS! 





5,000 Gallons Per Trip... 


ENOUGH FOR A QUART 


LIKELY AS NOT, you think of your 
daily milk supply traveling to the 
creamery—as it did for years—in 
trucks loaded with bulky 5-gallon 
metal cans. But perhaps, in the early 
hours, you have seen big stream- 
lined Fruehauf Tank-Trailers hur- 
rying to the city, to start your milk- 
man on his daily rounds. 


Meets Exacting Schedule 


Ira Wilson and Sons, for exam- 
ple, keep milk flowing from their 
receiving station near Owosso, 
Michigan; to the main Detroit 
plant in these 5,000-gallon Frue- 
hauf Tank-Trailers, 

Milk touches only stainless steel 
in the sanitary mirror-bright tanks 
. » « insulated so thoroughly that 
summer or winter the tempera- 
ture change of the milk is held to 
less than 2° on the entire trip. 

Over this 100-mile “milky way” 
these dependable Trailers main- 
tain an exacting daily schedule. 
‘ ‘There are many advantages, for 
Wilson customers. In using Frue- 
hauf Tank-Trailers reduced deliv- 


ON 20,000 DOORSTEPS 


ery cost and savings in manpower 
help to hold the price of milk to 
a minimum. This giant “milk- 
wagon,” with one operator, does the 
work of four smaller trucks and 
drivers. Loading and unloading 
time is cut—milk reaches the cus- 
tomer fresher—spoilage in transit 
is unknown. 

Wilson’s experience with Frue- 
haufs is typical of many other 
creameries. In fact, in more than 
100 different types of business, 
Fruehauf owners have learned the 
flexibility and economies afforded 
by the Trailer-method—which in 
most cases does the job better than 
it could be done in any other way. 


Werid’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ¢ DETROIT 


Service in Principal Cities 


by 
ern sanitation. Skilled laboratory technicians 
guard the health of Detroiters by their cone 
stant microscopic and chemical tests. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws | 


Some heads in Army Intelligence are 
expected to roll as a result of the initial 
success of the German offensive. The ex- 
tent of the Nazi preparations was not 
fully known until the drive was well un- 
der way . . . There were large numbers 
of anti-aircraft batteries in the area over- 
run by the Germans. They had been 

laced there to knock down Nazi buzz 
a and therefore it is quite likely 
that the Germans have captured some of 
our latest types of equipment . . . Unex- 
pectedly larger Army requirements for 
tubes of salve for gas busns may cut into 
the supply of civilian products packed in 
collapsible tubes. The Army and _ the 
WPB are now going over requirement 
figures; supplies of tubes for shaving 
cream and toothpaste can be maintained, 
the WPB believes . . . Look for a news 
story that will break before long on a 
major general who recently was reduced 
to the rank of colonel in France. He has 
now returned to this country. 


Johnston’s Red Face 


Nothing has been said officially, but 
Eric Johnston, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has let the 
Russians know that he was embarrassed 
by the book on his Moscow visit by Wil- 
liam L. White, roving editor of The Read- 
er’s Digest, who made the trip with him. 
’ The Soviet newspaper Pravda denounced 
the book as unfair, and Johnston has 
agreed that it was hypercritical. 


Nelson’s Future 

There is a possibility that after Donald 
Nelson finishes his ial missions for 
the President he will help direct the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of liberated Europe. 
Plans are as yet tentative. With his main 
mission to China agg now a 
completing a report to F.D.R. on prob- 
lems i OE with the Chinese indus- 
trial structure. 


From Capitol Hill 

The good-neighbor policy will be se- 
verely tested in January when the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee considers 
the water treaty with Mexico. California 
raised $50,000 to finance the fight against 
it... Rep. Albert Engel, Michigan Re- 
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publican and House watchdog on War 
Department spending, is quietly investi- 
gating aircraft production . . . Officials 
interested in Alaska are wondering what 
has happened to the President’s promise, 
made last August at Bremerton, Wash., 
that he would appoint a commission for 
development of Alaska, in the interest of 


‘returning veterans whi may want to set- 


tle there. Since that speech silence has 
fallen over the project. 


Labor Agency Merger 


James F. Byrnes, Director of the Office 
ot War Mobilization and Reconversion, 
is now making a quiet study of the many 
Federal agencies dealing with manpower 
and labor problems. He'll recommend a 
merger of the agencies to Congress. Wil- 
liam Haber, an official of the War Man- 
power Commission whom Byrnes has ap- 
pointed to his staff, is working on the 
plan (see page 48). It escaped general 
notice, but Congress, in the act that set 
up Byrnes’s office, directed him specifi- 
cally to “develop a program for reor- 
ganizing and consolidating such [labor 
and manpower] agencies.” 


Significant Labor Decision 


Although shying away trom it as a 
ticklish question, prominent labor attor- 
neys in Washington regard the recent 
Supreme Court eae in the Brother- 


hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- - 


men case as one of the most far-reaching 
yet on labor. The decision is limited to 
the brotherhood under the Railway La- 
bor Act, but counsel for both the AFL 
and CIO interpret it as strengthening the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee in 
all labor fields. They say the unanimity of 
the Court in holding that the union in 
this case must represent Negroes points 
to the same decision in any suit involving 
other unions. 


National Notes 


The General Accounting Office has re- 
covered more than $25,000,000 from 
cost-plus contractors who are overpaid 
by the Army and Navy. In his report to 
Congress, Comptroller General Lindsay 
C. Warren can be expected to recom- 
mend tighter controls over this type of 
contract . . . The Administration is draft- 
ing a bill that would pay up the Social 
Security accounts of veterans. If this is 
done, the time in military service 


would be counted toward a Social Securi- ° 


ty annuity . . . When additional men are 
seleased from the Army and Navy, F.D.R. 
will order that they be given priority on 


all mail-carrier and postal-clerk jobs. Vet- 
erans now have exclusive rights for guard, 
messenger, elevator operator, and custo- 
dial jobs in the goverment. However, 
nonveterans are being appointed because 
the supply of veterans can’t fill the de- 
mands . .. When the GOP meets on Jan. 
22 in Indianapolis, Republican mem 

of Congress will demand that they be con- 
sulted on future policy decisions. 


The Old Army Game 


U. S. soldiers in the Pacific have 
learned to weave grass skirts so well that 
they have made a thriving business of it. 
They offer the skirts as the genuine na- - 
tive article and sell them to new con- 
tingents of servicemen and the ships’ 
crews . . . Other ingenious GI craftsmen 
are forging samurai swords from odd bits 
of metal. 





Trends Abroad 


U.S. Army clothing stores in Britain 
and behind the lines in France have 
tightened up recently, restricting most 
purchases to combat soldiers. Noncom- 
batant men and women in London can 
buy only a few items such as shirts, while 
even garter belts have been reserved for 
women in combat zones . . . Max Ausch- 
nitt, Rumanian steel and munitions mag- 
nate who escaped from the Germans last 
spring in a stolen bomber and was sen- 
tenced to death in absentia, now is back 
in Rumania cooperating closely with the 
Russians . . . In a move toward better 
understanding and ideological penetra- 
tion of Finland, the Russians have ship 
quantities of. Soviet books to their erst- 
while enemy . . . The holiday season was 
a busy one for poultry thieves in Eng- 
land, with stolen chickens, ducks, and 
geese appearing in the black market. 


Hemisphere Solidarity 


Some Latin American diplomats, who 
feel the State Department has pushed 
them around in recent months, fear that 
inter-American solidarity will rip wide 
open as soon as heavy U.S. war buying 
ends in South and Central America. 
Ecuador, Chile, and Bolivia already are 
feeling economic pinches as a result of 
a reduction of U.S. purchases. 


Air War on Japan 
The air war over Japan ¢ developing 


into a race between expansion of the | 


Japanese aircraft industry and its destruc- 
tion by our B-29s. AAF officers in Wash 
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ington make no secret of the fact that 
Jap aerial opposition to our raids is in- 
oreasing and that losses will go up. New 
Jap planes are going into the air weekly, 
all of them able to reach the altitudes at 
which the B-29s fly. Earlier models could 


not go so high. Japanese aircraft produc- . 


tion recently reached 2,000 planes a 
month of all types, a 50% increase over 
last year. 


Japan’s Economic Plans 


The Japanese, convinced that they will 
never be able to replace war losses to 
their merchant fleet, are working on an 
economic program to make Japan, Korea, 
and Manchuria independent of raw ma- 
terials fram conquered territories. At the 
same time they are establishing new in- 
dustries in the occupied countries to sup- 
ply them with manufactured goods for- 
merly shipped from Japan. The present 
yearly shipbuilding output is 1,100,000 
tons, including some 350,000 tons of 
wooden ships. The sinkage rate is 3,000,- 
000 tons a year. 


Jap Oil and Aluminum 

To relieve their dependence on oil ship- 
ments from Sumatra and Borneo, the Jap- 
anese are developing a large synthetic- 
oil industry. Its output already supplies 
20% of Japan’s wartime consumption, esti- 
mated at 7,000,000 tons a year. There 
also is an estimated two-year oil stockpile. 
The aluminum industries have almost 
eliminated the use of bauxite, formerly 
shipped from the island of Bintan and 
from Indo-China, and have switched to 
locally obtainable poorer grade ores . . 
The Japs also are consolidating rail lines 
on the Asiatic mainland. Their new line 
from Bangkok to Rangoon is nearly com- 
pleted and they plan eventually to have 
an overland route from Manchuria and 
Korea to Burma by clearing the balance 
of the north-south China line. 


Foreign Notes 


On the island of Cyprus the Greck pop- 
ulace has been demonstrating for a union 
with Greece. The British governor recent- 
ly banned meetings and processions there 
. . . Sir Stafford Cripps is working on a 
new plan for India . . . The German prop- 
aganda magazine Signal recently reap- 
peared on Madrid newsstands after some 
months’ absence but again was with- 
drawn, reportedly after Allied protests . . . 
Of the 5,000 publications in Germany 
before the war, only 500 continue to ap- 
pear. 





The Tobacco Shortage 


Strangely enough, peanuts have 
something to do with the cigarette short- 
age. Experts say that a major con- 
tributing cause is that tobacco acreage 
expansion has failed to keep pace with 
increased demands. (Tobacco consump- 
tion is up 62% from 1940 and some 9% 
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from 1943. They point out that in the 
last three years tobacco growers, partly 
because of a worker shortage and partly 
because of government-encouraged pea- 
nut planting, haven’t come within 100,- 
000 acres, on the average, of producing 
even the allotted quotas. Instead, many 
have been raising peanuts for which the 
government has paid a high guaranteed 
price to insure an adequate supply of 
vegetable oil, a critically short food. 
Acreage planted to peanuts has almost 
doubled since the 1940 harvest. The 
1945 tobacco acreage allotment has been 
set at 1,767,000 acres, an increase of 
about 3% over 1944 and 7% above the 
1935-39 average before crop controls 
were introduced. And it is not at all cer- 
tain that growers will mect the 1945 al- 
lotment. 


Aviation: Lower Fares 


United Air Lines shortly will announce 
reduced passenger fares, which will 
probably be met by most of the other 
major lines . . . Prospects are good for 
more civilian air travel. Additional sur- 
plus Douglas DC-3-type planes are being 
returned to domestic lines more rapidly 
than their shops can absorb them. Each 
plane returned from the Army or Navy 
requires costly reconstruction to make it 
suitable for passengers . . . The Civil Air 
Patrol League, headed by Frank Tiche- 
nor, aviation publisher, will shortly be 
merged with the newly formed Air Force 
League, headed by Charles E. Wilson, 
president of General Electric. The Air 
Force League was formed to promote a 
strong air arm for national security after 
peace comes . . . A number of revisions 
in civil air regulations governing private 
flying are expected to be adopted by the 
CAB soon. The proposed revisions were 
circulated throughout the industry for 
comment before final action. 


Postwar Private Planes 

Despite glib talk about easy-to-fly 
light planes after the war, there will be 
few in production, outside of two or 
three companies, for at least eighteen 
months after the WPB gives the go- 
ahead. Most manufacturers intend to 
cash in on the pent-up demand by build- 
ing their prewar models, with minor im- 
provements. They will sell from $1,700 
to $3,500 for the first year or two. Then 
the period of sharp competition will 
start, and most aviation observers predict 
that companies which then do not turn 
up with simple, non-spin, non-stall, two- 
control planes at around $1,000 to 
$1,500 will be forced out of business. 


Business: New Ford Engines 

A Ford-built V-8 engine now powerin 
Army tanks ‘probably will be used in Line 
coln and Mercury cars and Ford trucks 
after the war. Ford also is testing newly 
designed four-, five-, and six-cylinder en- 
gines and another V-8 for postwar use 
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. . . The Westinghouse stabilizer used 
on Sherman tanks is destined for peace- 
time use the manufacturers say it will 
make trains, trolley cars, buses, and 
trucks ride more smoothly. But its cost 
will prohibit use on private cars, except 
in the high-priced field . . . Enough 
progress has been made in heavy mili- 
tary-truck production to indicate that the 
program will be removed from the criti- 
cal list this month. 





Radio: Manpower Worry 


Radio studios, already short of skilled 
technicians, are now seriously worried 
over Washington’s latest work-or-fight 
edict . . . The National Broadcasting Co. 
is planning to build up its public-relations 
department by hiring a prominent public 
figure as good-will man . . . Don’t look 
for any more top-flight shows to buy time 
before 8 p.m. EWT because all those 
which tried early-evening half hours this 
season have drawn low listener ratings. 
Two of these, Fred Waring and Ed 
Wynn, are currently shifting to later time 
spots... . Radio insiders say that May 
Factor, the cosmetics man, made a smart 
move in signin’ up Frank Sinatra for a 
new half-hour Wednesday night show. 
His bobby-sox audience is just starting 
to use make-up. 


Movies: Sherlock Powell 


RKO has changed the title of “Fare- 
well, My Lovely” to “Murder, My Sweet!” 
because it was discovered after scattered 
showings that moviegoers expected the 
Dick Powell movie to be a musical where- 
as it’s actually a murder thriller . . . In- 
cidentally, the picture has been so well 
received that the studio is now planning 
a series of detective films for Powell with- 
out any of his usual music or dance se- 
quences . . . Most of. Hollywood’s 1945 
film output will be musicals and straight 
comedies; the trend is from war pictures 
to general escapist fare . . . M-G-M is 
working on a sequel to “See Here, Private 
Hargrove,” which will be titled “What 
Next, Corporal Hargrove?” 


Miscellany: News Ambassadors 


The delegates of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors who will leave 
soon on a foreign tour in the interest of 
postwar world press freedom will travel 
as semi-official representatives of the gov- 
ernment. The three men—Wilbur Forrest 
of The New York Herald Tribune, Ralph 
McGill of The Atlanta Constitution, and 
Dean Carl W. Ackerman of the Columbia 
University School of Journalism—carry a 
letter of introduction from the White 
House . . . A collection of Bill Mauldin’s 
syndicated war cartoons, together with a 


10,000-word text, will be published by 
Henry Holt in the late spring . . . The 
OWI has chosen Buffalo for chckcgpiaphs 
to illustrate articles on a typical U. S. city 
in its overseas publications. 








The laws of economics can never be repealed 
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_ ‘ : LL the legislatures of the world can talk themselves 

ia i red in the face and they won’t have one ounce of 

ne : effect on the fundamental law of nature—the law of supply 

“e and demand, of economics. The very corner-stone of that 

ngs. | law is that 2 man gets paid in proportion to what he produces. 

C ‘ : : 

a Laws can’t change that fact, labor unions can’t alter it, 

WFAN 

rart foreign isms can have no bearing on it. If everyone would 

fs only admit the inescapable truth of that unchangeable law, 

ing nine-tenths of all labor troubles would disappear and a 
great deal of legislation would become more intelligent. 

ae ; You can’t change the truth, so why not w#se it—for the 

wal good of all workingmen and the nation as a whole. And 

the | ee here’s how to do it: 

re- 

_ : The more you produce efficiently, the greater your value 

sn and the lower the cost of what you make; the lower its 

aid | cost, the more people throughout the world who can buy 

145 ) it; the more people who buy it, the more secure your job 


and the more you can be paid. 






If government, labor leaders and industry would for once 





quit trying to fool with the laws of economics and would 






concentrate on efficiency and mutual fairness, there would 
be no wage problem, no job problem. And all 
history proves that that is the only way those 
problems have ever been permanently solved. 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The P eriscope the War Effort 





Secretary Stimson’s relatively calm reaction to the bad news 
from Europe was based on top military judgment that, despite 
grievous losses, General Eisenhower had men and munitions to 
get the situation under control and launch strong counteroffen- 
sives. 


These circles acknowledged frankly that the Germans caught 
us off guard, hurt us, and upset methodical preparations for a 
stepped-up Allied winter offensive. But according to this view, 
the Germans took heavy risks for limited benefits. — : 


If the Germans get to Antwerp or the Channel, that analysis 
will go into the junk heap. Most officers think the initial Ger- 
man success already has prolonged the war by months. But 
some in high places believe Rundstedt’s gamble might head up 
quickly into the decisive battle of the west. 


War production plans must shift, first to make up immediate 
losses in matériel, second to adjust to the longer-range battle 
prospects depending on the outcome of this struggle. These 
changes have not yet taken precise form. But the prevailing at- 
titude is to prepare for the worst on the assumption that the 
German punch will carry the war to the end of 1945. 


Cautiously, officials doubt that the Nazi drive will mean a great 
change in the over-all rate of U.S. output. Instead, the home- 
front push will be to bring lagging critical programs up to 
schedule more quickly. This will be done at the sacrifice, if 
necessary, of less essential war and civilian production. 


Stay-on-the-job pleas have improved the manpower situation in 
many man-scarce areas, top officials report; production has 
spurted and there’s optimism .over the future, ‘tempered by 
knowledge of war’s quick changes. Whether casualties in Eu- 
rope will be heavy enough to boost draft calls is still not known. 


U.S. attitude toward Europe’s neutral countries is becoming 
more severe. How far it will go still is a question. It may point 
toward a permanent revision of th international legal status of 
the nations which stay on the war’y sidelines. 
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Behind the trend is the knowledge that Axis nationals-are trans- 
ferring millions in valuable assets tp neutral territory. There the 
assets eam money to bolster enenhy resistance. U.S. pressure 
now is on against Spain, Switzerl{nd, and Sweden, chiefly, to 
disgorge those assets or at least to . the Allies know what and 
where they are. 

\ 
With an eye on postwar trade with the countries concerned, 
Britain has been reluctant to join in:the move. 


‘ 

e i 
The Administration’s policy in Spain has struck a commercial 
trade snag. These are the circunjstances: Spain has ordered 
several million dollars’ worth of American industrial equipment. 


It is available and not needed for the war. Spain will pay cash 
and carry the goods away in its own ships. 


But here’s the dilemma: If the sale goes through, the equip- 
ment will strengthen the economic position of Franco. If it is 
stopped, Spain will go elsewhere (England) and U. S. business- 


men will lose not only the profits from the transaction but the 
future replacement-parts business after Franco is through. 


Currently, most policymakers are inclined to permit the deal. 
But the decision is a tough one. It’s complicated by a sharp di- 
vision of sentiment on the whole Franco question. 


Basic New Deal philosophies are at the root of the current 
move within the WLB to lift the ceiling on substandard wage 
increases. Present rules permit pay raises to the 50-cent-an-hour 
level without coming within the 15% limit of the Little Steel 
formula. Proposals linked to pending textile wage cases would 
up this level to from 55 to 72 cents. 


U.S. transport officials think the war’s tightest squeeze on 
home-front transportation will come in the next five months. 
Their estimates show 1945 traffic will be equal to or greater 
than 1944; despite equipment replacements, the operating 
plant is steadily deteriorating. Top administrators predict, 
nevertheless, that practically every boat to the war fronts will 
be met. 


No. 1 headache at the moment is that heavy trucks and buses 
need more new tires. In the first three months of 1945 com- 
mercial operators will get no more than half their requirements. 
No. 2 worry: Movement of liquids, mainly oil and _ gasoline. 
Tankers are short; sulphuric acid for munitions is taking tank 
cars; pipelines are jammed. 


There’s this on the favorable side: Railyards now are expanded. 
Shippers and haulers have learned to dovetail their operations, 
thus conserving equipment. By midyear the railroads will have 
all the new rolling stock their manpower will permit them to 
use. Truck replacements also are coming in greater numbcr. 


Smooth transport is crucial this winter in keeping industry 
fueled, houses warm, and autos running. Oil, coal, and gasoline 
are in very tight supply; rail or pipeline breakdowns could 
cause emergency conditions. Spotty shortages, brought about 
by “panic” buying or local manpower or transport deficiencies, 
are almost bound to happen. 


Civilian passenger travel has hit its peak, the ODT figures, but 
military travel still increases. The hotel-room ayn 4 in major 
cities is a big concern; the ODT is trying to find legal authority 
to do something about it. 


Men who run the war's financing contend that the over-all 
War Bond picture is fundamentally healthy. They say that the 
October-November jump iif redemptions merely reflected bad 
publicity given the new system of cashing bonds at banks. They 
note that the Sixth War Loan was oversubscribed in every 
category—final figures will be out in a week or so. 


This is the national savings picture as of today: Since 1942 in- 
dividuals have been putting away nearly 25% of their incomes 
yearly; since 1940 they have added $100,000,000,000 to their 
pile of War Bonds, bank deposits, insurance, cash, etc. Of $44,- 
000,000,000 in savings bonds sold since 1935, 88% still are with 
the purchasers—85% of all E-Bonds. ; 


Two more years of war would mean five more war loan drives, 
financing managers believe. The 1945 campaigns probably will 
come in -May and September-October. 
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If, twenty-odd years ago, you had pre- 
dicted that engineers in the “aquarium” 
would be part of a multi-million-dollar 
business, some people would have. said 
you were crazy. 

“Sending music by radio may be con- 
sidered in the nature of a novelty,” 
declared an editorial in January, 1922. 
“It belongs to the toy world,” said 
another writer in the same publication, 
two months later. 

Even some business executives were 


a ty One wrote to-his company 
dealers: “CRadio) makes a strong ap- 





peal to the imagination of the people 
when they first come in touch with it, 
but it will not prove of lasting interest 
as a home amusement proposition”: 

Today and tonight in 32,500,000 
homes the radio will stay tuned in for 
an average of approximately 5 ,hours! 


What is there about the human 
mind that challenges the value of a 
new idea? History is full of examples 
of our reluctance,to accept what runs 
counter to habit and custom. 


Yet the new idea is the life-blood of 


business and national well-being. ~ 





America’s land frontiers have become 
fixed. But there is no limit to the possi- 
bilities for our expansion and growth 
if we will open our minds, and apply 
our new-found scientific knowledge, 
our inventiveness, our will to achieve. 


We must use our resources with such 
imagination as to develop a new con- 
cept of opportunity for all. 

In this great undertaking, advertis- 
ing will play a major part. For adver- 
tising isa tool, available to management 
for mass communication. It can urge, 
inform, persuade. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. Today more than 85% of all occupied 


homes 


have a total of over 51,800,000 radio receivers, and ther 


e are an 


tional 8,200,000 auto radios. The manufacture alone of radios, radio-phono- 
graphs, tubes and transmitting equipment gave employment to 43,000 people be- 
fore the war. Many thousands more are engaged in the broadcasting industry. 
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There is a simple, fundamental truth in the principle of the 
ball bearing: “Nothing Rolls Like a Ball!” 





The ball | possesses inherent advantages Sedcipealled by any 
other rolling body. There are no ends to a ball—so its axis of 
rotation need never be artificially fixed. 














Place a book wn sulk desk 
TRY THIS: and out a re Y the Thus, a Ball bearing bears the loads on a circle of free rolling 


book across the desk 


Th t the 1 of e e e = e ° e 
tide 7 addon ace en fon steel balls, reducing friction and wear, maintaining precise lo- 


desk and energy. cation of parts and cutting maintenance time—as does no other 
type bearing. 





re. That is why over 300 million New Departure Ball Bearings 
are at work in this war. That is why designers of peace-time 
machinery are designing more ball bearings into their machin- 
ery than ever before. 

















2 Place 4 manfles under the There is really no substitute for the ball bearing—nor any 


k, your ® e . e ° ° e 
and ‘push. \The substitute for the technical experience and creative engineering 


roll freely, 
¥ * that go into New Departure Ball Bearings. 


easily in 4 
Ask for your free copy of “Why Anti-friction Bearings?’ 


That’s roliSng 
r on every- 
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Nazis Break Out Blitz Tactics, 
But Sweep West May Backfire 


Foreseeing Allied Offensive, 
Foe Abandons Fixed Positions 
to Stake Victory on Surprise 


The hopes and fears of millions 
throughout the Allied world this week 
were focused on a little strip of hills, 
woods, and towns in Eastern Belgium 
and Luxembourg. Not so long ago it had 
seemed that the Christmas holidays would 
also ring with celebrations of the Reich’s 
defeat. Later, the deadening battle of 
attrition along the entire western front 
gave promise of wearing down the Wehr- 
macht by spring or summer. 

Then with a suddenness which recalled 
that the Germans had been the first to 
apply the word: “blitz” to warfare, a re- 


& 


This captured photograph epitomizes the first phase: American prisuners file to the rear while a Tiger tank moves forward 


vived Nazi army using about twenty di- 
visions struck one of the great blows of 
the war and took one of the great gambles 
of history. The offensive that began on 
Dec. 16 was bound to punch through, 
and it did—for some 50 miles. It was 
bound to inflict severe losses on the 
Americans, and it did—the Germans 
claimed 25,000 captives in the first few 
days. But the climax was also bound to 
come only wher the Allied counter- 
attacks were swung against the German 
wedges. That was exactly what hap- 
pened this week and on the outcome ot 
the vast battle that thus developed de- 
pended the: length and course of the 
entire war. 

In an Order of the Day, the Supreme 
Allied Commander, General of the Army 
Eisenhower, told his soldiers: “The enemy 
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is making his supreme effort to break out 
of the desperate plight into which you 
forced him . . . He is gambling every- 
thing, but already in this battle your gal- 
lantry has done much to foil his plans. . . 
We cannot be content with his mere re- 
pulse. By rushing out from his fixed de- 
fenses, the enemy may give us the chance 
to turn his great gamble into his worst 
defeat . . . Let everyone hold before him 
a single thought—to destroy the enemy on 
the ground, in the air, everywhere—de- 


stroy him!” 


Profits of Surprise: Field Marshal 
Karl von Rundstedt’s counteroffensive 
vas one of the finest that has ever been 
planned by the German General Staff, 
for whom counteroffensives are standard 
doctrine. When the Americans were 


poised to leap the Roer River to the. || 


north, the Wehrmacht struck on a front 
extending from the headwaters of the 
Roer into Luxembourg. First, they burst 
into small-scale activity 
points; then, when the small American 


forces were desperately engaged in re- | 


pelling attacks, the Nazis at selected 
points ripped through the thin lines. 
Sometimes a single American regiment 
was spread over a 10-mile sector. The 


U. 8. Army Signal Corps from Associated Press | 


— 


at numerous | 
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BLITZ IN 1940) 




















BLITZ IN 1944 


Newsweek—Stone, DeMoreland 


Four and a half years ago fre Germans droye for the Channel and Paris; now their thrusts hook toward Liége and Namur 


of two or three to one. 

Masses of tanks crashed int Yank posi- 
tions without warming. They were fol- 
lowed by waves of fanatical} gray-green- 
clad infantry. By-passing frong-line strong- 
points and dealing with thejn later, the 
Germans crushed command posts and 


roared over the cain ef hills and 


Germans had a_ numerical rire 


into the towns against exemely light 
resistance. Clerks, cooks, ait1 headquar- 
ters units pitched headlong into battle. 
Men turned out of mess shacks and bunks, 


grabbed rifles to meet panzers. In the. 


rain, snow, and mist the Germans burst 
v, _.. them when they thought the front 
was miles away. 

Within 3 miles of the American for- 
ward lines the Germans yan into such 
non-combatant troops as ‘Signal Corps 
and Ordnance men, and rode over them 
roughshod. Lacking weapons and com- 
‘mands, many GI’s took a-toll of the at- 


tackers by such improvisations as throw- - 


ing gasoline tins from windows on top of 
tanks to set them afire. There were un- 
counted instances of heroism. Some, 
choosing certain.death rather than re- 


treat, fought tanks from their foxholes.° 


until they were crushed by ‘the treads.: 
In.one of the most heroi¢ actions of the 


their units at St. Vith thus pre- 
ve two German spearheads from join- 


eSchind the American lines, traffic sped 
both ways. Immense truck convoys roared 
through the hills with reinforcements 
while other vehicles moved supplies back 
to the rear. But other wees were lost 
to the Germans, and reinforcements were 
slow in arriving. On the first day, a regi- 
ment which frantically called for help re- 


= 


ceived 60 military policemen; no other 
reserves were available. For days the 
great offensive rolled on practically un- 
checked. The best the Americans could 
do was hit the flanks and channelize the 
spearheads. 


Triple Threat:.Out of the maze of at- 
tacks the Germans developed three major 
thrusts. The most serious was mounted 
from the Eifel Mountain region south of 
Monschau. Across the rolling frontier on 
a broad front, protected on its northern 
flank by thick forests, it raced in a day 
and a half past Stavelot, 18 miles inside 
Belgium and 24 miles southeast of Liége. 
The frozen ground, covered by snow for 
the past month, was ideal for armored 
operations. 

The main emphasis of this spearhead 
was directed against Stavelot and Mal- 
médy. Fierce battles were fought amid 
snow-covered fir trees on the banks of the 
narrow Ambléve River, between the two 
towns. But after days and nights of hot 
combat, red-eyed GI’s succeeded in hold- 
ing both of them. And they kept the 
Nazis out of the important resort town 
of Sps* a few miles to the north. 

second thrust plunged through 
Northern Luxembourg on a broad front. 
Breaking across the Belgian border, the 
Germans encircled the communications 
center of Bastogne. One spearhead went 





northwestward in a rapid drive through 


*Spa has historic connotations for the Germans. 
During the last war the German General Staff had its 
offices in the Grand Hétel Britannique in the town, 
The Kaiser was a familiar sight. Staying at chateaux 
nearby during the summer of 1918, he walked his 
dog or rode horseback every day, and shot rabbits in 
the countryside. Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg 
lived in the Villa Sous-Bois. On Nov. 9, 1918, the 
German Crown Prince arri 
his abdication in the Britannique. 


ved and settled details uf. 


the Ardennes Forest toward Namur. An- 
other continued west of Bastogne and 
reached St. Hubert, 50 miles from the 
German frontier and only 25 miles from 
the Meuse River. This was the area of 
deepest German penetration. 

What seemed to be the weakest and 
most vulnerable of the three German at- 
tacks came through the hills of Southern 
Luxembourg. The. Nazis met desperate 
resistance in Echternach and Consdorf 
but they swung around those towns and 


sped across the little Duchy to Arlon in — 


Belgium. 

Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. hurriedly 
swung elements of the Third Army up 
into Luxembourg to hit the flank of this 
thrust. At the same time, First Army re- 
serves poured into the Stavelot-Malmédy 
sector, while other divisions struck the 
Germans frontally in Eastern Belgium. 
Eight days after the ‘German counter- 
offensive exploded, Supreme Allied head- 
quarters announced that it had been 
checked at least temporarily. aaa 

This coincided with what the Germans 
termed a “critical phase of 24 hours.” The 
mammoth air offensive that clearing 
weather permitted the Allies to mount 
probably had a great deal to do with the 
crisis: But it was also evident that the 


plans of the Allied Supreme Command to 


halt the Nazi offensive were being swift- 
ly put into operation. 
In the wan winter sunshine American 


- tank columns rolled along the fine roads 


of Eastern Belgium and France. Masses 
of infantry moved up to the front. In 
number of men engaged perhaps the 
greatest battle to be fought on the west- 


ern front quickly .developed.. And the . 
stakes were nearly as high for the Amer- 
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icans as for the Germans. Cutting the | 
neck of the Nazi penetration threatened 
to trap the flower of the dwindling Wehr- 
macht. 


Significance 

The German offensive, although in the 
same area as the 1940 break-through, 
only superficially followed the pattern of 
the earlier blitz. The reason was simple: 
Today’s Wehrmacht is not capable of ex- 
ploiting victories as sweeping as those of 
1940, and conversely the Allied armies 
are now infinitely stronger. Therefore, 
Rundstedt’s objectives were now neces- 
sarily more limited. 

Rundstedt’s first aim was probably to 
forestall the new Allied offensive which 
he thought was being prepared. In this 
connection the Germans have been most 
worried about thé northernmost part of 
the front held by the British Second and 
Canadian First armies—a force of fifteen 
divisions -identified by the Allies and 
probably more unidentified. The Nazi 
present offensive looks as if it has been 
designed as a hook to the northwest rath- 
er than to the southwest toward Sedan, 
as in 1940. Now Liége, Namur, and pos- 
sibly Antwerp loom as the objectives. 

The success of the German drive, ac- 
cording to this estimate of the situation, 





would thus depend not on territory gained - 


or cities capturec but on the extent to 
which Rundstedt can force Eisenhower 
to engage his reserves, particularly those 
which the Germans assume are intended 
for the coming Allied assault. Apparently 
the Americans have already been forced 
to throw in some of the Third Army from 
the south. For the Nazis, perhaps the best 
news would be that British or Canadian 
divisions from the north had swung down 
to engage the Wehrmacht. 


V-1% 

The power of a conventional artillery 
barrage is limited by the number of guns 
and shells that can be brought up within 
a few miles of the front. In the barrages 
supporting their break-through offensive 
in Belgium, however, the Germans have 
vastly extended the effect of artillery by 
robot bombs and a new V-type weapon. 

On the First Army fronts they sent 
down showers of a rocket somewhat 
smaller in size than that they have used 
* to paste London, Antwerp, and Li¢ge. 
The carefully camouflaged launching 
sites, hundreds of miles from the fighting 
zone, often cannot be spotted by planes 
nor can they be brought under counter- 
battery fire. Apparently the Germans 
have succeeded in securing accuracy.* 
Their battlefront. projectiles were hitting 
in an area smaller than London. 

Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell Jr., chief 
of United States Army Ordnance, said 
the weapon was either V-3 or V-4, but 
British experts call it V-1%.. Presumably it. 
is smaller than V-2 because it requires less 
. fuel The Germans were also using a 
heavier, short-range version of V-1. 


‘ 


On the Eighth Day... 

Ceaseless German vigilance in the far 
northern waters of the Atlantic paid off 
last week as it had many times before. 
Ousted earlier from their meteorological 
stations in Greenland, Spitsbergen, and 
other northern outposts, the Nazis never- 
theless have maintained by submarines 
their weather surveys in the far north, 
where most European weather forms. 
Thus they were able to time their counter- 
offensive with heavy cloud cover and 
freezing temperatures on the western 
front. 

As a result, while Allied troops came 
into battle through snow and mud, and 
German tanks were hidden by mist and 
sleet, the bombers and fighters of the 
Allied air forces could give the ground 
troops next to no support. 

Not until the eighth day, after the 
ground forces had absotbed the heavy 
initial impact, did the mist lift. Then, in 
cold, clear weather, wave after wave of 
heavy and medium bombers, fighters, 
and fighter-bombers rose from their bases 
in England and the Continent and roared 
over the battle line. On that day close to 
5,000 flew eastward. On the next two 
days record forces pressed the air attack. 
In swirling battle with the Luftwaffe, 
they destroyed hundreds of planes. 

Some 2,000 Fortresses and Liberators 
loosed 5,200 tons of bombs on a dozen 
rail and road junctions and eleven air- 
dromes_ directly behind the German 
break-through. RAF heavies struck air- 
fields by day, rail yards by night. Fight- 





First Army GI's fight their most fateful battle since D Day 











ers and fighter-bombers in a single day 
destroyed 778 motor vehicles, 116 tanks 
and armored vehicles, blocked eleven 
highways, and damaged four bridges as 
with bombs, rockets, and sputtering ma- 
chine-gun fire they slashed at tank col-. 
umns and troops. In brilliant sunshine, 
the Allied planes thus went all-out to 
support the ground troops and smash the 
supply bases and moving men and maté- 
riel of the Wehrmacht. 


Allied Hindsight 


Nobody tried to deny it. The Germans 
had achieved perhaps the most valuable . 
of military advantages—surprise. How 
did they do it? Allied officers gave some 
obvious reasons, but critics guessed at 
some that were less obvious. 

Everyone recognized that the weather 
enabled the Germans to concentrate 
their divisions in the Eifel Mountains 
without being subjected to the usual, 
thorough-going Allied aerial reconnais- 
sance. The Allies knew that the Fifth 
Panzer Army, under Gen. Hansel Eccard 
Mannteuffel, had moved into the Co- 
logne Plain and they expected it to be 
used to counter Allied drives there. But 
apparently it was suddenly shifted south. 
Since the road net is close and the dis- 
tance short, the Germans could accom- 
plish the movement rapidly and secretly. 

From SHAEF, Joseph S. Evans Jr. of 
NeEwsweEEK cabled the following com- 
ment: 

“Allied information does not seem to 
have been at fault but the interpretation 
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U.S. Army Signa) Corps 


in scenes like this Belgian forest 
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of that information does seem to have 
been. Reportedly, the Allies knew the 
Germans were massing strength but they 
seem to have failed to change their own 
dispositions to meet a possible attack. 
They apparently thought the Germans 
were massing to meet an Allied attack. 
Therefore, the Allies complacently went 
ahead with their own offensive plans 


while the Germans counted on and ini- 
tially capitalized on*that complacency.” 

Another consideration was that such 
surprises are inherent in modern war. 
Armored and motorized forces can be 
shifted with such speed from one sector 
to another that no general can predict 
the exact spot for an attack, even if he 
knows where the enemy is concentrated. 


Associated Press photos 


Refuge: The Gestapo instructed these Germans to evacuate their homes and re- 
treat farther into the Reich when the Third Army approached the Saar Basin. In- 
stead for weeks they took refuge in this abandoned mine on the estate of Franz von 
Papen, Nazi diplomat, near Saarlautern. The Gestapo threatened to blow up the 
mine’s entrance (top left) but fled when the Americans approached. In the top right 
picture, a German father meditatively puffs his pipe and gazes at his children. Below, 


the refugees get ready to eat. 


macht 


NEWSWEEK 


In this case, of course, the Germans were 
aided by the strategy that had spread out 
the Allied armies over a long front (see 
General Fuller’s War Tides). 
Furthermore, the Germans themselves 4 

had tipped their hands four days before 
the opening of the offensive. On Dec. 12, 
Lt. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, official radio 
commentator of the German High Com- 
mand, broadcast this statement: “For the 
first time in a long time, the German 
military command has, at the points of 
immediate decision, felt to a considerabl: 
extent free of the shortage of men and 
material which had formerly weighed so 
often on all its decisions.” Stripped of its 
military phraseology, this amounted to 
an open boast that the Nazis now had re- 
serves for offensive action. 


Death in Disguise 


Several Sherman tanks crunched to a 
stop on a Belgian road. A soldier dressed 
in an American Tanker’s uniform popped 
out of a turret. “Come here!” he shouted. - 
Some GI's walked toward him. Suddenly 
the tanks opened up with machine guns. 

That occurrence’ was repeated  fre- 

quently last week. To kill unwary Ameri- 
cans, the Germans used many types of 
captured equipment. Some were in Welir- 
uniforms. Some wore civilian 
clothes and posed as_ natives. Those 
dréssed in United States uniforms spoke 
English well and were adept at slang. 
They carried genuine identification cards 
and dogtags which had belonged to cap- 
tured or dead Americans. Many were 
dropped by parachute. 
- Under international law soldiers cap- 
tured in enemy uniforms or civilian clothes 
are spies and can be executed legally as 
such (the use of captured equipment is 
legal). Supreme headquarters announce: 
that three Germans caught wearing 
United States uniforms had been lined 
up and shot by a firing squad. 


The Hand of the Fiihrer 


The Allies felt certain that one of the 
chief reasons for the initial success of the 
German attack in the west was that Hit- 
ler has had no hand in the active direc- 
tion of the Wehrmacht since the debacle 
in Normandy. They were inclined to give 
major credit to Field Marshal Karl von . 
Rundstedt, supreme German commander 
in the west, Field Marshal Walther 
Model, head of the northern section of 
the front, and Maj. Gen. Siegfried West- 
phal, Rundstedt’s brilliant but _ little- 


. known chief of staff. 


The German propaganda machine, 
however, gave the credit where it would 
do the most good. A radio speaker set the 
tone: “In all tranquility we let the enem 
guess, lie, and provoke because we didn't 
want to tell the world the reason the 


\Fiihrer surrounded himself with a veil of 


silence—because he planned and pre- 
ared the German offensive during these 
ast days and weeks to the last detail.” 
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In Mist and Fog American Armies 
Sop Up Waves of German Tanks 


From the scene of battle on the 
northern flank of the German offensive 
in Belgium, Roland C. Gask, NEwswEEk 
war correspondent, sends the following 
story of Americans out for vengeance. 


In a bullet-spattered house with ma- 
chine guns sticking out of its windows, 
we looked down upon Stavelot. From 
across the Ambléve River, panzer ma- 
chine. guns poured a furious, prolonged 
fusillade into American positions. The 
barrage soon started a fire. A cloud of 
smoke began to mingle with the fog 
around one tiny red steeple barely 300 
yards from our observation post. Big 
shells thudded invisibly on the surround- 
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ing fogbound hills of the town itself, 
where a few frightened civilians still 
peeped from doors. Otherwise it was 
deathly still. 

For a moment we had reached a dead 
end. We had started out from a divi- 
sional command post above Stavelot in 
search of an advanced _tank-destroyer 
unit—part of the regular TD battalion of 
three companies of 36 guns attached to 
the division. For TD’s, we knew, were 
playing a major role in meeting the Ger- 
man breakthrough. The reason was that 
for the first time since the Battle of 
Normandy the Nazis were using tanks 
according to the book—to smash clean 
holes through the Allied lines and thus 
pave the way for armored infantry. 

The TD’s met the tanks head on. And 
down .there in Stavelot on the northern 
edge of the river there were three TD 
spearheads that had seen plenty of ac- 


tion. Already they- had helped turn back - 





nearly a dozen vicious counterattacks, 
some led by up to fifteen tanks, but now 
it was impossible for us to reach the 
unit because of German small-arms fire- 
from the south side of the river. 


Ghosts With Guns: We decided in- 
stead to make for the chief TD nerve 
center—the battalion command in 
the nearby town. On the way uphill out 
of Stavelot, the fog thickened. In a lum- 
bering command car the men with me— 
a TD division liaison officer and a radio — 
operator—kept. trigger fingers on tommy 
guns and peered intently into the fog. 
This was a ghostly bit of war. Germans 
were all around in this hilly, wooded 


: territory—snipers, paratroopers, and in- . 


filtrators—and they were shooting from 
the fog. 

We found the battalion CP in a small 
map-hung room. The Nazi tanks were be- 
lieved to be only about a mile from the 





WAR TIDES 





In France last summer the Ger- 
mans suffered one of the most disastrous 
defeats in their history. Since then dev- 
astating air attacks have been made 
on them and violent battles of attrition 
fought. How comes it then that on Dec. 
16 they were able to launch a full-dress 
counteroffensive on a front of more 
than 50 miles? 

My answer is that, though we have 
been fighting the Germans for years, we 
still fail to understand them. Also, we 
still have a good deal to learn about the 
art of war. 

The Germans are not only a staunch 
fighting people, but also a militarily 
minded people, and when operations 
are left to their generals—as they now 
seem to be—we cannot be too careful. 
. They areprofessionals and not amateurs. 


Faced by men who understand 
war, was it wise after Paris fell for the 
Allied Supreme Command to attack 
along the whole length of the Rhine? 
Instead ‘of hammering at Mulhouse, at 
Colmar, at Strasbourg, at Saarbriicken, 
at Trier, and at Aachen, would it not 
have been wiser to have hammered at 


one spot? 

Is there not a principle of war called 
“the concentration of force”? Is it not to 
be found in every military textbook? 
Is not this what Napoleon said about 
it: “In the wars of the Revolution, the 
system was to extend, to send columns 
out to the right and left—that is worth- 
less! The truth is what enabled me to 
gain so many battles was that on their 
§ eve, instead of giving the order to ex- 





Rundstedt’s Counteroffensive and the Principles of War 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


tend, I concentrated all my _ forces 
against the point I intended to attack, 
and there I massed them.” 

Against this it may be urged that had 
not the Supreme Command acted as 
they did and instead had deployed a 
minimum force from Luxembourg to the 
south and a maximum one to the north 
of Luxembourg, the Germans south of 
Luxembourg would at once have moved 
north. Even had this happened, and it 
would not have been an easy move, the 
problem was not to contain the Ger- 
mans—a defensive idea—but to smash 
the Germans—an offensive idea. And as 
the Germans were in rout, I maintain 


that the southern half of the front, or | 


rather the communications leading to 
and from it, might well have been hand- 
ed over to the Allied air forces, while 
so far as road and rail permitted, every 
available man, gun, and machine was 
raced to the north. 

Had this been done then, before win- 
ter set in, there would have been one 
great battle instead of a chain of battles, 
no one of which has had force sufficient 
to gain a decision and all of which are 
now more or less bogged down in the 
mud churned up by incessant bombard- 
ments.- 

This gave Marshal Karl von Rund- 
stedt his chance. How he was able, in 
the face of Allied air supremacy, to as- 
semble so large a force as he did is as 
yet unexplained. And if his attack did 
‘not come as an actual surprise, the ex- 
tent of it would seem to have done so. 


' Further, the area in which he struck at 


us was the only one along the whole of 


the western front worth striking at. Al- 
though exceedingly broken country—I 
know it well—it is free from mud, the 
greatest enemy of all offensive opera- 
tions. ‘ 

It would appear that Rundstedt’s ob- 
ject was to disrupt his enemy’s plans 
and force him to reshuffle his forces be- 
fore frost solidifies the ground, thereby 
gaining a respite from attack until next 
spring. Should this be so, then from the 
map it looks as if his best course was to 
pivot his right wing on Monschau and 
swing on to Liége, while his left wing 
gave protection by moving on to Namur. 
Liége was a focal point. 


Whatever happens, the point I 
wish to make is this: You cannot with 
impunity monkey about with the prin- 
ciples of war, and, as there are only 
eight, they should not be difficult to re- 
member. The three most frequently vio- 
lated are: (1). “maintenance of aim,” 
(2) “concentration of force,” and (3) 
“economy of force.” Although I dislike 
appearing pedagogic, these princinies 
would appear to have taken a back seat 
at Supreme Headquarters during the 
last three months. 

The aim of the Allies was not the 
liberation of France or Belgium or Hol- 
land, or even the gaining of the Rhine, 
Instead, it was—the defeat of the Ger- 
man armies. Had this clearly been kept 
in view, economy of force and concen- 
tration of force would all but automat- 
ically have followed and the present 
battle, whatever its outcome may be, 
would not have been fought. 
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International 

Boys of Battle: The young Nazis wearing the dark uniforms are being inducted 
into the Volkssturm in Berlin. Members of the Hitlerjugend, they have taken an 
oath to die in defense of the Fatherland. 





town, and the CP headquarters company 
had been digging in to meet the expected 
attack. A nearby bridge at that moment 
was being sown with ‘lynamite in case 
there was need to blow it up. In the CP 
itself we met Lt. Col. Stanley Dettmer, 
the battalion commander. 


Tiger Killers: A big, sandy-haired San 
Franciscan, 37 years old, Dettmer looked 
about as tough as you might expect for 
‘a man with an unexcelled reputation as a 
TD wizard. Now he was talking alter- 
nately to his three companies over the 
field radio. In between calls he told me 
about his outfit. Some of his platoons— 
three to a company—have self-propelled 
32-ton M-10s, carrying 3-inch guns and 
capable of 40 miles an hour. Others have 
towed 3-inchers, especially good for de- 
fense because of the low silhouettes 
when dug in. (Some TD battalions are 
also equipped with the Army’s latest and 
best tank killer, the self-propelled M-36 
with a 90-millimeter rifle, and some with 
the lightly armored super-speedy M-18 
with a 76-millimeter gun.) 

Outside, the artillery rumbled inter- 
mittently. A nearby American 105-milli- 
meter battery fired two dozen rounds 
straight into the fog—directed by some 
forward observation post. Then bad news 
came from the radio. On the road east of 
Stavelot, the marauding panzer team had 
burst from the fog and used strong in- 
fantry forces to overrun a platoon of four 
towed TD's whose crews barely had 
time to disable their guns before aban- 
doning them. Dottmer kept calm. He told 
me the TD battalion has the biggest fire- 


power of any unit of similar size in the 
Army. 

I walked a few hundred yards to 
where an M-10, well concealed behind a 
house, had just fired three shots at the 
gun flashes—possibly a Nazi tank—on 
the distant misty hill. Its commander, 
Sgt. Frank Tribe of Ogden, Utah, said 
the TD’s most fearsome opponent is the 
King Tiger tank and that the main thing 
was “get your shot in first.” 

This TD work, both of Dettmer’s crews 
agreed, is among the most dangerous of 
the war. One of the chief reasons is that 
TD’s are constantly up against superior 
enemy weapons. For example, none of 
our TD’s (except possibly the M-36) 
can penetrate the 8-inch frontal armor 
of the King Tiger, whereas the German 
88-millimeter anti-tank gun has been able 
to penetrate any American tank. And to 
kill the Tiger, TD’s must shoot for the 
tracks, then assault the disabled monster 
with high explosive, setting it afire. 

I returned to the CP. Suddenly the 
radio began to talk. This time it was good 
news. One of Dettmer’s towed platoons 
reported it had just destroyed three tanks 
of a Nazi column east of Stavelot with- 
out loss. You could almost feel the relaxa- 
tion of tension in the CP. 


V-2 to the North 


Manchester was “shelled by long-range 
weapons” last week, according to a Ger- 
man communiqué. Simultaneously the 
British announced aerial activity over 
“Northern England”-—presumably by 
buzzbombs launched from_ planes. 
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Paris-in-a-Fog 

The thick fog of war that swirled over 
the First Army front was even thicker in 
Paris. For three days, while bleak dis- 
patches trickled into the French capital, 
Supreme Headquarters turned aside all 
inquiries of correspondents on grounds of 
“military security.” 

But on the evening of Dec. 19 the 
SHAEF brush-off did not stick. When 
Maj. James Hughes, regular briefing of- 
ficer, appeared, the correspondents ripped 
into him. He would not answer questions 
about the fighting. He could not say 
whether First Army censors had released 
news on which SHAEF clamped down, 
so the correspondents called for richer 
blood. 

“Why don’t you step down and let-us 
hit at General Allen [SHAEF chief pub- 
lic-relations officer]? It’s his place to an- 
swer these questions!” shouted one re- 
porter. Brig. Gen. Frank Allen immediate- 
ly walked to the front. “Shoot!” he said. 
But he defended the news blackout, say- 
ing it had been decided upon by the First 
Army and the Twelfth Army Group with 
the full support of SHAEF. The general 
explained that often, as an armored-force 
commander, he had been out of contact 
with his advance units for at, least 24 
hours. 

The correspondents, however, could 
not see that security covered operations of 
three days previously. “You complain 
about complacency on the home front,” 
charged Joseph Evans Jr. of NEWswEEK, 
“but when there is bad news you won't 
release it.” And George Lyon, SHAEF 
representative of the OWI, added em- 
phatically, “May I say that SHAEF’s 
policy on this matter is stupid, and that’s 
no reflection on you, sir? Everybody jf 
across hell and 40 acres knows what's 
going on. The American people are en- 
titled to know what’s going on.” And 
Lyon said he was returning to Washing- 
ton to protest the ban. Elmer Davis, 
OWI director, inferentially backed him 
up. 

The wrangling bore fruit. The next day 
SHAEF decided to give a daily report of 
action which had taken place 48 hours 
previously. On Dec. 23 the blackout was 
lifted. 


Not Enough Winter. 


On the eastern front as well as the 
western the weather has been good to 
the Germans. It was cold on the Polish 
plains that lead to Berlin but not quite 
cold enough; a 45-ton Russian KV tank 
would break through the thin crust of 
frozen earth and sink its broad treads 
in the still soft mud. The icy winds 
that blow from Asia into Europe had 
not yet frozen Poland into a hard-sur- 
faced battleground. The Soviet Armies 
instead of sweeping into Germany had 
been stalled. 

But nearly everyone, including ‘the 
Germans, thought that the Soviet drive 











Just alike?... 


not when you know them 


...tires all alike today? There is more 
difference in mileage than before 


UE, all tires are made from 
synthetic rubber today... 
but that doesn’t mean they’re any 
more the same than when they 
were made from crude rubber. 


Actually, long mileage from 
synthetic tires demands even 
more careful control of quality, 
every step of the way... by 
specialists in quality. 

Recognized leader for 30 years 
in getting more miles out of rub- 
ber, General Tire today makes 
synthetic rubber by its own extra- 
mileage process hailed as the 
greatest advance since America’s 
synthetic program was launched. 


General makes its own cooler- 
running, extra strong cords—in 


its own mills, as always—giving | 


you the same kind of stronger yet 
easier riding tire body for which 
Generals always have beenknown. 

And, General combines these, 
with its quick-stopping, slow- 
wearing Silent-Grip tread, into a 
tire up to General’s famous Top- 
Quality standards—built by crafts- 
men who know only the best. 


More than ever, General is 
“America’s Long Mileage Tire.” 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 





—goes a long way to make friends 








CHURCH OF THE TRANSFIGURATION, New York, recently passed its 90th anniversary. More quickly recognized as THE LITTLE CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER 
by thousands of couples who come from far places to solemnize their weddings within its kindly walls. Painted by Bernard Lamotte for the De Beers collection. 


(‘00 i; bith To life and constancy and better things beyond the horizon — so each two 


young lives which merge now are inevitably pledged. The moment when that dedication is hallowed by their 


own religious ceremony becomes their most precious memory and inspiration. Theirs and their children’s most 


treasured keepsake is the ringset diamond that holds the light of their first vision of all the lovely, sacred things to be. 


One-quarter carat © $85 to $200 


One-half carat © $190 to $375 


One carat S $540 to $835 
Two carats 21) $1375 to $2300 


N.W. AYER & SON 


Facts About Diamonds: These are aver- 
age current prices for unmounted quality 
diamonds. Add 20% for federal tax. (The 
exact weights shown occur infrequently.) 
Size alone does not determine diamond 
values. Color, cutting, brilliance and 
clarity have an equally important bearing. 
You should have a trusted jeweler’s best 
advice when buying diamonds. 


Industrial Diamonds—a key priority for 
high-speed war production—come from 
the same mines as gem stones. Millions 
of carats are used in United States indus- 
tries today. The occasional gem diamonds 
found among them help he produc- 
tion costs for all these fierce little “fight- 
ing” diamonds. Thus, there are no restric- 
tions on the sale of diamond gems. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED, AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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was only waiting on the weather. Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson, in re- 
viewing the German break-through in 
the west, referred to “the,” not “a,” 
' “Russian winter offensive.” Henry C. 
Cassidy, former Moscow correspondent 
of the Associated Press, prognosticated 
from Washington that three Soviet Army 
goups would soon unleash their great 
push. Meanwhile, the Nazis reported that 


Focus on China 





the Red Army had opened a new offen- 
sive against the German divisions pinned 
against the Baltic Sea in Latvia. 

Far to the south, Russian armor and 
infantry ground forward through the Slo- 
vak mountains and over the Hungarian 
plains. Northwest and southwest of be- 
sieged Budapest Soviet spearheads+ 
thrust deeply toward Vienna in twin 
drives through the Székesfehérv4r Gap 
(between the Danube and Lake Bala- 
ton) and north of the Danube bend. 









Superfortresses of the 20th and 2lst 
Bomber Commands converged last week 
on the Japanese from their bases in China 
and Saipan. From Saipan, B-29s of the 
21st flew to Tokyo and to Nagoya, in- 
dustrial center and Japan’s third city now 
being raided about every fifth day. 
China-based B-29s, in spreading assault, 
attacked in a single day the big Omura 
aircraft factory on the home island of 
Kyushu as well as docks and engineering 
works at Shanghai and Nanking. Next 
they reached north to an aircraft factory 
at Mukden in Manchuria. 

But to the land armies of China and the 
American airmen fighting with them, the 
most significant raid was the assault early 
in the week on the Japanese base at Han- 
kow. There, in the heaviest attack yet de- 
livered on the Asiati¢ mainland, B-29s 
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operating with the medium bombers and 
fighters of the Fourteenth Air Force 
dropped more than 1,000 tons of ex- 
plosives and incendiaries. The fires that 
raged along nearly 3 miles of Hankow’s 
Yangtze waterfront marked a new phase 
of air war in Asia. 

Since they began operating from 
China last June, the Twentieth’s B-29s 
have mostly been given distant industrial 
targets in Japan. With one or two excep- - 
tions, those attacks, in which only small 
bombloads were dropped, have not justi- 
fied the huge expenditure of gasoline, 
painfully ferried into China over the 
Hump from India. 

Now, to put their gasoline and bombs 
to more effective use and to give belated 
support to the battered Chinese armies, 
the Twentieth’s Superfortresses, in con- 
junction with the Fourteenth Air Force, 
will shift the main weight of their offen- 
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WAR TIDES 





Though President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill stated recently 
that Allied ship losses from Nazi sub- 
marine attacks during November had 
“again been very small,” they both 
warned that the enemy has by no means 
abandoned his underseas warfare. This 
warning was underlined by Admiral 
Karl Doenitz, head of the Nazi under- 
seas service, who several weeks ago in 
a broadcast claimed that German scien- 
tists had developed new equipment and 
threatened blows “greater than any- 
thing ‘witnessed so far.” Estimates put 
| the number of German undersea craft 
capable of operating at around 400. 

In view of Nazi threats that by Jan. 1, 
1945, our coast would be attacked by 
some super-weapon, it may be timely to 
make a brief analysis of Nazi submarine 
operations and their possible potential 
for inflicting damage. 


~ The submarine is specially adapted 
to conduct scientific guerrilla warfare, 
and, broadly speaking, its operations 
may be divided into three classes. 

The first influences directly the factor 
known as logistics. When hostile sub- 
marines are known to infest certain sea 
areas, the Allies must stick to the con- 
voy system, except in the case of very 
fast ships, and the convoy system is 
perhaps 25 cent less economical 
than the method of individual sailings. 

The second method of operation is 
the actual attack on shipping—as con- 
trasted with the threat to shipping im- 

lied by the first method. The Nazis 
au increased the effectiveness of their 
attacks by incorporating several new 











U-Boats Could Send V-1 Against Our Coast 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


and ingenious devices in their subma- 
rines. One of them is an air intake and 
exhaust system, protruding above the 
surface somewhat like a periscope. 
These “snorts,” as the British call them, 
permit a submarine to recharge its bat- 
teries without surfacing and thus to re- 
main underwater for 20 to 30 days at a 
time, and to use its batteries instead of 
its Diesel engines to an extent not pos- 
sible formerly. When combined with 
the ability to submerge to a depth of 
nearly 600 feet, these advantages make 
a sub more difficult to detect and de- 
stroy with depth bombs. 

The new devices were in use before 
the report of Allied shipping losses for 
November was issued and apparently 
have not appreciably increased them, 
for, whether equipped with snorts or 
not, the submarine must still periscope 
to get a sighted torpedo shot at a ship. 

There is a third and nove! way, how- 
ever, in which a submarine might be 
used and in which the snorts would 
help. This is the attack on land-based 
targets, say within a 200-mile range. 
Now, 200 miles happens to be the aver- 
age distance between the coast and the 
100-fathom curve, which extends along 
our Atlantic coast from Eastport, Maine, 
to Galveston, Texas. Within it lie all our 
main East Coast cities. Inside the 100- 
fathom curve German subs equipped 
with snorts can lie on the bottom with 
considerable safety. 

For an indication of what these subs 
might do let’s go back to 1898. During 
the Spanish-American War we had an 
experimental ship, classified as a tor- 
pedo gun vessel, named the Vesuvius. 





In June of that year for several nights 


she moved in toward Morro~C€astle-at-4+—-—-~ 


the entrance of Santiago Bay and 
coughed shells in the general direction 
of the enemy from tubes erected above 
the deck at the~ bow: inode was} 
short and the military value nil, but the 
effect on morale was considerable, for 
the enemy never knew when‘ or where 
these aerial missiles would fall, and 
when they landed the immediate vicin- 
ity was shaken considerably. 

Now the Nazis have made some re- 
markable advances in the use of self- 
propelled aerial weapons, greater ad- 
vances than have been made in the 
underwater torpedo. If, for example, the-} 
V-1 robot bomb could be wacked along 
the deck of a submarine from the conn- 
ing tower forward—and this does not 
seem impossible, since the total weight 
of the robot is only 4,800 pounds and 
the recoil from launching it negligible— 
the Nazis would have a movable base 
which could be put out of action only 
by sinking it. 


, 


Other newer and more adaptable 
weapons also may be in the making. 
They may sound fantastic, but mechani- 
cally such attacks from subs do seem 
within the range of possibility. From 
the viewpoint of advisability, the matter 
assumes a different aspect. The German 
military leaders are as shrewd in this 
war as in the last. Then they could 
have sunk some of our troop trans- 
ports if they had concentrated on 
them as they did on the supply ships, 
but they profited from their restraint 
in the peace. 
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sive from Japan proper to the supply 
bases of the Japanese Army in China. 
“From now on,” said a_ high-ranking 
American airman in China last week, “we 
are going to bomb every port on the 
Chinese coast and every other important 
Japanese installation in the country with 
the heaviest tonnages we can apply, and 
with planes from every possible source 
and direction.” 


Suzuki Washed Up 


Two months and a day after he invad- 
ed the Philippines, General of the Army 
MacArthur last week wrote a strategical 
finis to the battle for sodden, muddy, 
Leyte Island. After a tedious, arduous 
campaign, he announced the end of or- 
ganized enemy resistance. His forces, ad- 
vancing from the north and south in the 
Ormoc corridor, had joined hands near 
the native village of Valencia, headquar- 
ters of Lt. Gen. Soyoku Suzuki, com- 
mander of the Japanese 35th Army. 

Fleeing to the northwestern hills, Su- 
zuki, left behind him enough artillery, 
light arms, ammunition, and food to have 
supplied his army for six months. In the 
shadow of his defeat he also left some 





General Suzuki fled to the hills 


90,000 casualties and the major portion 
of eight convoys which had tried to run 
the gantlet to Leyte and which now lay 
on the bottom of the sea. Throughout the 
campaign, Suzuki’s troops had fought 
with expected Japanese —— But they 
had neither the tactical skill nor the 
equipment to meet the Americans. 

ere are still thousands of Japanese 
soldiers, however, moving through the 
hills and jungles toward Palompon and 
other small ports of Northwestern Leyte. 
The actual end of the campaign—the 
bloody mopping-up—may take months. 
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Dorn of the Salween 
A Close Associate of Gen. Stilwell, 
He Can Read Chinese Military Mind 


Whatever the length of the current 
breather afforded as the Japs retreat in 
Southwest China, sooner or later they 
are expected tv resume the attack aimed 
at Kunming, terminus of the Hump air 
route from India, prospective distribution 
point for the Burma Road traffic, and last 
great center for the American Air Forces. 
Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, who 
replaced Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell as 
Chiang Kai-shek’s chief of staff, has giv- 
en the job of defending this crucial area 
to Brig. Gen. Frank Dorn. ; 

Dorn’s title is Commanding General of 
the China Training and Combat Com- 
mand, but he is to function in effect as 
commander of all the American ground 
forces. Harold Isaacs, NEWSWEEK war 
correspondent, sends the following sketch 
of Dorn, and of how he operated as chief 
American adviser to the Chinese Expedi- 
tionary Force in the Salween campaign. 


American military collaboration with 
government’s armies is an 
equation filled with unknown or uncer- 
tain quantities, with such curious and di- 
vergent factors as China’s backwardness 
and poverty and American provincialism; 
the stubborn pride or stupidity of Chinese 
generals and the incomparable stoicism 
of the Chinese soldier; the venality of 
China’s officials and its isolated position; 
American efficiency and Chinese ineffi- 
ciency; Chinese patience and American 
impatience. On the Southwest China 
front, add the most difficult fighting ter- 
rain in the world. 

The attempt to make this ill-balanced 
equation work out has been the source 
of many problems and difficulties in the 
American-Chinese military effort. Not 
many Americans have the capacity to see 
or understand the problems and at the 
same time energy enough to produce at 
least minimum results. 


One-Star Poet: Dorn is not especially 
the philosophic type, but he has a shrewd 
and mocking kind of intelligence that 
serves him fairly well instead. At 43 he is 
one of this war's younger crop of general 
officers. His permanent rank is still that of 
major. He is tall and slender, with wavy 
dark hair, pale blue eyes, and the almost 
exaggeratedly aquiline features seen in 
advertiséments but seldom anywhere else. 
Dorn is something of a painter, something 
of a poet, and the author of a novel. In- 
terest in the nonmilitary arts and the abil- 
ity to see more than one facet of a ques- 
tion are not necessarily the attributes of a 
successful officer, yet Dorn has been quite 


successful. The conflicts of his nature and 
his protession are discernible in the reedy 


a 


sharpness of his voice and in the way he 
often confounds and irritates the mem- 
bers of his own staff. They probably have 
something: to do too with his faintly sar- 
donic air. Still, Dorn ha: :earned much in 
his years in China, where for the most 
part he has made his career. 
Graduated from West Point in 1923, 
Frank Dorn became an artillery officer. 
Ten years ago he was on a tour as a 
language student in Peiping. When Ja- 
-an’s attack came in 1937, Captain Dorn 
« ant to work for the military attaché, Col. 
Joseph Stilwell. It was the beginning of 
a long and increasingly close association 
between the two men, poles apart in man- 
ner and appearance, yet curiously bound 
«by basic likenesses. Dorn had the unusual 
opportunity of a firsthand look at both 
sides of the Sino-Japanese fronts of that 
year, crossing the lines, meeting opposing 
commanders, sizing up opposing forces, 
and appraising prospects. 
In Burma in 1942 Lieutenant Colonel 
Dorn won the Silver Star for his part in 
getting a stalled attack under way. He 
walked out of that near fiasco with Stil- 
well. When the time came“later to pick 
a staff for the Y force being assembled 
to train and assist Chinese troops in 













U. 8, Army Signal Corps 
General Dorn needs to be philosophical 





Southwest China, Dorn was selected over ‘ 





a number of colonels who ranked him and bee 
_ was given a star. His job was to organize | 
the training program and; eventually, pi 
to take an advisory staff and liaison teams fer | 
into the field with the Chinese Expedi- | iy 
tionary Force on the Salween. F 20 
Master of Ke-Chee: Working with |}... 
Chinese generals, Dorn knows how to ob- Me 
serve the intricate rules of Chinese po- = 
liteness, a set of conventions especially | °* 
grotesque when applied to some of the = 
men who head Chinese armies. He also 4) 
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* Men who work with Dorn respect him, 
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jnows how to upset their equanimity 
with occasional brutal directness. The 
more extreme rules of ke-chee, Chinese 
politeness, call for preserving the safe 


sand smiling appearance of things what- 


ever the’ underlying reality. It is never 
easy to follow these rules with some Chi- 
nese commanders who throw troops 
away in a stupidly suicidal manner. 

Usually, however, frankness results in 
little more than embarrassment. On one 
occasion when Dorn stopped smiling 
about the slowness and costliness of the 
siege of Sungshan—the mountain just 
west of the Salween where the enemy 
held up the Burma Road drive with 
small forces for three months and a day 
-the general received a message trom 
the Chinese commander in the field. “I 
know this is all due to my own faults and 
weaknesses,” the message said. But the 
penitent Chinese remained in command 
and the siege did not exactly quicken. 

On the other hand, there was Gen. 
Hsiao I-hsu, the chief of staff of the CEF, 
and now in the field with Ho Ying- 
ching, former War Minister. He is a 
short, hard little man with a greater ap- 
preciation of brevity and directness than 
most of his fellow generals. Every night, 
usually toward midnight, Hsiao came 
streaking into the gray mud and plaster 
headquarters building, nodded swift 

eetings to the staff as he strode by on 
is short legs, and made straight for 
Dorn’s cubbyhole. Chairs were pulled 
up, maps and photos were laid on the 
table, and the conference began: before 
many of the attending officers could get 
their stools and sit down to listen. Hsiao 
gave his day’s reports, stabbing a nervous 

cil at points on the map spread out in 

mt of Dorn. The interpreter’s sen- 
tence-by-sentence translation was mostly 
for the benefit of the other Americans, 
for Dorn’s Chinese is better than fair and 
he usually had made his notes before the 
interpreter finished. 

When. Hsiao was done, Dorn summa- 
rized his reports from American liaison 
officers in the field. Notes were compared 
and weighed. Argument was usually 
straight give and take. The agenda in- 


~ cluded proposed air missions and _ air 


droppings—quantities, times, and places 
of delivery. Dorn peppered the meetings 
with abrupt orders to his signal officer, 
his air officer, and his supply officer. 


Foe of the Staffy: General Stilwell 
has been known as the “briefcase gen- 
eral,” one who did most of his staff work 
on his own cuff. In his long association 
with Stilwell, Dorn, partly in self-de- 
fense, had to develop similar methods, 
the source of —s and sometimes an- 
noyi ng experiences for his staff. He has 
a fixe prejudice against staff routine and 
his most biting adjective is “staffy.” He 
began the Salween campaign with a field 
staff of six officers, twenty enlisted men, 
and four interpreters and has kept it to 
a minimum. - 
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Acme 


These weary Yanks who landed at Ormoc completely outsmarted the Japs 


but he is not the type to evoke friendly 
affection. He maintains a seldom-broken 
cool reserve. His nickname, “Pinkey,” 
was not bestowed by his men. He came 
out of West Point with it, a comment on 
his complexion. The naming of the 
movie house at Kunming Y Force Hos- 
tel “Pinkey’s Palace” and its junior coun- 
terpart at field headquarters “Pinkey’s 
Barn” was a business Dorn did not invite 
but he probably likes it. 

Dorn has a slightly higher opinion of 
newspapermen than he has of the press 
and has just about the right degree of 
scorn for personal publicity. Neverthe- 
less, correspondents who came into the 
Salween area received unexceptional hos- 
pitality and were given every facility to 
go anywhere and see anything—the first 
such opportunity, incidentally, American 
correspondents had in the field with a 
Chinese army. At headquarters newsmen 
could see Dorn every day and obtain his 
personal and detailed explanation of op- 
erations in course and problems of the 
campaign generally. Those who asked 
the right questions received unusually 
straight answers. 


Mindoro Solstice 


The Japanese reaction to the invasion 
of Leyte was dangerously fast. Only three 
days after the American landing the Im- 
perial Navy converged on the Philippines 
and attacked the American. Third and 
Seventh Fleets. 

Jap tactics were wholly different, and 
oulin g, last week against the American 
invasion of Mindoro Island. As the Amer- 
icans pushed farther on the plain around 
San José, they encountered no resistance. 


In establishing a deep perimeter defense 
they killed only six Japs. Unmolested by 
ground interference, American and Aus- 
tralian engineers carved out a mile-and- 
a-half airfield on the island in four days. 
On the fifth day, after they had finished 
elaborate dispersal bays in anticipation 
of heavy air attacks, Thunderbolts and 
Lightnings began operating from the base. 

The Japs made no large-scale attacks 
on the airfield or against the ground 
troops. Neither side announced any Jap 
reinforcement of the garrison on Mindoro. 
The Jap Fleet did not appear. The Amer- 
ic.ns accepted the unexpected calm with 
pleasure, but. few expected it to last long. 

Their enemies seemed to be devoting 
their major effort at present to cutting the 
supply line between Mindoro and Leyte. 
Tokyo announced that in a_ three-day 
series of attacks in Leyte Gulf, the Sulu 
Sea, and off Mindoro, suicide fliers of the 
Kamikaze Special Attack Corps (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 4, 1944) had sunk or dam- 
aged twenty American ships. 

The Americans took immediate steps 
against this new tack. Swarming up from 
Leyte airfields, Liberators destroyed or 
damaged the majority of 100 Jap planes 
which they caught on the ground at Clark 
Field near Manila. They were escorted 
by Thunderbolts probably from Min- 
doro. The next day they made another 
raid on a Manila field. Thus taking over 
the air campaign from carrier-based craft, 
the Army’s land-based planes made their 
first heavy daylight raid on the Manila 
area. Once Liberators are based on Leyte 
and Mindoro in quantity, they can sub- 
ject Luzon to the same systematic attack 
which has shattered Jap air power clear 
across the Pacific. 
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NEW YEAR'S REPORT ON THE PACIFIC: 


We Have Cracked Japan’s Outer Shell 
but the Core Is Still Hard and Tough 


William Hipple, NEwswEex war cor- 
respondent, has just returned ‘from the 
Pacific for a brief vacation in the United 
States. Hipple is one of the few corre- 
spondents who has covered the Pacific 
war steadily ever since Pearl Harbor; this 
is his first time back in three years. NEws- 
wEEK therefore asked him to report his 
outstanding impressions of the Pacific 
half of history’s greatest war. . 

Before I left Saipan, a B-29 pilot who 
had just flown over Tokyo asked me to 
throw some snowballs on Fifth Avenue 
for him. I did it last week and thought of 
him and all the others who are fighting 
and sweating and hating the war out in 
the Pacific. 

They are hating it, but they are also 
fighting it hard and well. They have no 
illusions about the job ahead. They know 
it will be at least two or three years more 
before Japan can be crushed completely 
and that the job will become progressive- 
ly more difficult. We have cracked the 
outer shell, but the core is still hard anc 
tough. When we seize enemy bases here- 
after, it won’t only be a question of wip- 
ing out every single enemy fighting man, 
then rebuilding the base, as we have done 
on so many islands. Henceforth the Japa- 
nese lines of communication will be short 
while ours will be unbelievably long. The 


Japs will keep fighting back, keep trying» 


to reinforce and recapture their lost po-' 
sitions. 

It will be hard for American mothers 
to send their sons far across the Pacific 
to fight and die on some God-forsaken 
island or piece of Oriental territory the 
have never heard of. It is hard saci 
~now, but it will be worse after we 
have celebrated the end of the Euro- 
pean war and victory and peace are in 
our blood. 


How to Hate: As much as the fellows 


want to come home, there is no talk like : 


that out in the Pacific. They really hate 
the Japanese. Never before has the na- 
tion fought a war in which our troops 
so hate the enemy and want to kill him. 
This intense hatred was first aroused by 
the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. From 
then on it was fed by countless small 
incidents of dirtiness and treachery. I 
remember men who when they came 
out to the Pacific had no particular 
hatred of or desire to kill Japanese. Then 
they saw their buddies machine-gunned 
while parachuting from a plane or killed 
by a hand grenade some wounded Ja 

held under his armpit and detonated 
when an American bent down to help 
him. When treachery like this affects you 


or somebody you know, you grow to 
hate violently. 

I recently talked to a young carrier 
fighter pilot who had been shot down off 
the Philippines, He was picked up at sea 
and in a coupleof weeks returned to his 
ship. Then he had a chance to go back to 
the States. He turned it down and asked 
to be reassigned. > 

“I hate the little bastards so much I 
want to stay out and get another crack 
at them,” he said. “Of course, I’d like to 
see my wife and kid, but .. .” 


What B-29s Can Do: Since returning 
I have got the impression that a lot of 
people think the B-29 raids are going to 
crush Japan. 

Before and after the first Tokyo raid, 
Brig. Gen. Haywood S. Hansell Jr., com- 
mander of the 2lst Bomber Command 
of the Twentieth Air Force, reiterated 
many times to correspondents that the 
Superforts were going to cause Japan 
grave trouble but they were not going to 
end the war. He emphasized that the 
B-29s were only another part of the whole 
coordinated plan of attack by the Army 
a Navy which will bring Japan’s de- 

eat. 

‘It must be remembered that on a trip 
of about 3,300 miles from Saipan to 
Tokyo and back a B-29 must carry a 
huge amount of gas, thus sacrificing bomb 
tonnage. We still need air bases closer to 
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loads on-regular milk runs. MBover an 
I happened to go out with one of the @ barrag' 
carrier forces to leave Pearl Harbor @ Only | 
after the Dec. 7 attack. A task force then .% went a 
consisted of one carrier, two cruisers, and iva, We 
six destroyers. For a while we were the @hat the 
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only sea barrier against the enemy as we | 
waited for them to come down toward 
Australia or New Caledonia: Some of 
that time, all the carriers the Navy had | 
operating in the Pacific could be counted 
on two fingers. 

It is always a thrilling sight now to 







stand on the bridge of a warship and just {fold me 
try to count the vast fleet steaming along § Each 
with you. It makes you proud of this QNorman 





nation. been tor 
In those early days of the war, the @n the e 
whole technique of naval air warfare was @mits. V 
new, in the experimental stage, and the rent ca: 
Navy naturally was jittery and afraid of reforms 
losing ships. We used to have general ffother la 
quarters—“All hands man your battle sta- think in 
tions” with all hatches battened down @lines. It 
tight—at the slightest provocation. Today matter 
the fleet boldly roams the Pacific, looking broad s 
for enemy ships and planes. Now the 
words you hear are: “I hope they come —f Spac 
out and fight,” ihe gre 
amazin 
Its Tough Personally: Amphibious two div 
warfare is down to. a fine pattern now— {with al 
weeks of bombing by land-based and @weapor 
carrier planes, a few days of murderous -@a thou 
warship bombardment close to shore, then {piece « 
still heavier bombardment on D Day §iticular 
morning, with LCI rocket-firing gunboats {job in 
very close to shore. Their fire lifts only arrives 
when the troops are nearly on the beach. §no ligl 
It’s an axiom out there that the firs? wave {smooth 
is often safer than the later ones, for not §close t 
time a 


even the suicidal Japs can stay out of 





Americans inflict damage like these bomb explosions on Nagoya . . . 
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pver and fight back at first against such 
barrage. 
Only little more than a year ago, when 
-@ went ashore with the Marines at Tara- 
ya, we were still new at it. We found 
hat the pre-bombardment had been in- 
ficient, that'the amphibious tractors on 
hand were not enough; men had to wade 
hore directly into enemy fire. The 
‘arawa experience has not been repeated. 
“No bombardment is a complete suc- 
ess if a single one of our men is killed 
vetting ashore,” a naval gunnery officer 
old me since. 
Each of these landings is a miniature 
ormandy invasion. Some of them have 
heen tougher than the landings in France 
n the effect on the individual and small 
nits. When your company suffers 60 per 
cent casualties taking a beachhead, then 
eforms with replacements and makes an- 
other landing two months later, you don’t 
Bhink in terms. of history books or head- 
Blines. It is tough for you personally, no 
@matter what the analysts say about the 
broad strategic significance. 

















' Space and Boredom: Distance is still 
Bthe great enemy in the Pacific. It is an 
amazing feat of planning to assemble 
Mtwo divisions, for instance, into a convoy 

with all the necessary men, landing craft, 
weapons, and supporting ships and steam 
@a thousand miles for an attack. Every 
Bpiece of equipment is stowed in a par- 
ticular spot; every man has a particular 
job in a particular boat. When the force 
arrives before dawn off an enemy island, 
no lights are needed. Unloading begins 
smoothly: in the dark; on control boats 
close to shore, officers with stop watches 
time and check the units as they reach 

















the line of departure. It’s that smooth, 
after many wearying rehearsals. 

Newcomers to the Pacific are always 
amazed to find that you fly five or six 
hours over water, or take a week in a 
ship, to go from one base to another 
which, on the map, looks quite close. “I 
didn’t know the Pacific was this big,” is 
a common expression. 

War is often a bore, but especially so in 
the Pacific. I know men who have been 
on tiny, bare islands for 30 months. They 
have almost forgotten there is any other 
existence than working in the hot sun, 
slogging in the rain, eating canned food, 
and sleeping in tents or sheet-metal huts. 


Greater Love: In fact, my chief im- 
pression of men—our men—in war is that 
they are good. You see self-sacrifice and 
kindness on every hand. Emotions and 
needs are down to the simplest terms. A 
tough-faced little Marine or soldier who 
used to drive a coal truck- back-home will 
offer you the last drink of water in his 
canteen when every drop is precious. 
Another will tell you to get the hell out 
of the rain and under his poncho, even 
though part of him will stick out and get 
wet if you do. You share rations and a 
foxhole with a guy you know only as 
“Mac” and find yourselves old friends in 
an hour. 

It would be wonderful if all this good- 
a could be carried back into civilian 

e. f 

Every man has at least one “buddy.” 
It is a word you hear more often than 
swear words. I remember a sailor, burned 
and covered with oil, being pulled out 
of the water. We put our ears to his 
bloated lips to hear what he was mum- 


















































. »« but also suffer damage as when this tanker was bombed and fired 
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bling. “My buddy,” he groaned. “My 
buddy ... over there . . . get him.” He 
raised a hand weakly to point. He thought 
of his buddy first. 

At Palau, two Marines were lying in 
the bottom of a boat with their arms 
around each other. Both were seriously 
wounded, bleeding in several places. One 
was crying and stroking the face of the 
other, who was obviously dying, and say- 
ing: “Come on now, you'll be all right. 
You'll be all right. Don’t die, please!” 

They go wild when a buddy is killed. 
That is when the war strikes home. Some- 
times they have to be held down to keep 
them from charging out and trying to 
wipe out single-handedly all the Japs 
who killed their “buddy.” 

This is also one of the simpler ex- 
planations for “why men fight” and 
“esprit de corps,” a term which can be 
applied “as well to the Army as to the 
Marines. Men who are really scared to 
death and don’t want to go forward in 
the face of death will not show fear and 
will go forward because they don’t want 
their buddies to see them flinch. They 
also want everybody to know that they 
have the best damn outfit in the Marines 
or the Army or the Navy. When you hear 
servicemen talking about how their out- 
fit had a much tougher time than any- 
body else, that is part of it. They are 
proud of what they went through. Don’t 
be bored when they get home and go into’ 
long details. Please study the war news 
and maps so you will not ask such ques- 
tions as: “Where is that island with the 
funny name you were on?” 


Nisei vs. Nip: This friendship in the 
war zone isn’t restricted by color, race, 
or creed. I remember several Marines 
who went around together constantly. 
One was a Nisei accredited to the Ma- 
rines, an American of Japanese ancestry. 
He was actually an interpreter, but he 
liked to take part in the fighting and go 
on patrols. The others watched out for 
him, and he stuck close to them so he 
wouldn’t be shot as an enemy soldier. 

One day he saw a Jap crawl out of a 
hole and sneak up on .one of his un- 
suspecting buddies. He raised his rifle 
and killed the enemy -soldier instantly, 
then yelled: “Hey, fellows, I got one of 
the dirty Japs. I got one!” He was the 
first Nisei to kil] a Japanese soldier. 


Better Days: One big complaint about 
the war in the Central and South Pacific 
is that there have never been any good 
liberty ports. That means a civilized spot, 
a city, where you can go and have a good 
time. 

Sitting under a palm tree on some 
steaming island, picking off bugs, and 
drinking one can of beer if you are lucky 
is not much of a shore leave. You might 
get your skull fractured by a falling coco- 
nut, too. 

But everybody out there is looking for-. 
ward to better days—Tokyo, Manila, 
Shanghai, and Hong Kong, you know. 
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The Question Here and Abroad: 


Has F.D.R.Turned to the Right? 


Even President’s Supporters 
Now Wonder if New Deal Means 
Social, Economic Liberalism 


During the third term the question had 
been raised many times: Had President 
Roosevelt detoured from the path of social 
and economic liberalism? The leftists had 
been especially concerned, worrying vo- 
cally and in print lest the New Deal's 
eee vigor had finally spent it- 
self. 

The war seemed to block further re- 
forms: at home, crowding them out with 
new problems which had not seemed so 
important before. Chiefly these were mat- 
ters of foreign affairs—the relation of the 
Department of State to the emergent new 
world, of the United States to the liber- 
ated countries. 

But the election results gave Admin- 
istration well-wishers, particularly in the 
CIO-PAC, a pleasurable glow of triumph. 
They oieok moribund hopes that the 
liberal changes which the. Roosevelt vot- 
ers had advocated would be 
carried out, both at home and 
abroad. Thus to the extremists 
among them, the naming of a 
predominantly conservative team 
to posts of command in the State 
Department was doubly a blow. 
Last week, the President himself 
felt called upon to give the lib- 
erals reassurance—or at least a 
measure of it. 


Discovery of a Word: The 
President was tanned, slightly 
. heavier, and apparently quite 
vigorous. The stories about the 
state of his health, alarmingly 
stage-whispered during the cam- 
aign, had been renewed by 
is. three weeks’ vacation at 
Warm Springs, Ga. But three 
news service (AP, UP, and 
INS) . correspondents who ac- 
companied him South reported 
that he had been active, had 
followed European  develop- 
ments, had signed 75 bills and 
vetoed a few, and had kept an 
eye on the Senate during the 
dispute over confirmation of the 
six new aides to Secretary Stet- 
tinius. And to reporters who 
greeted him on his return Dec. 
19, he seemed in even better 
shape than when he moved into 








‘swer was brief: 


October. At the jammed White House 
news conference, bantering and appre- 
ciative laughter quickly sobered to the 
serious business at hand. The reporters, 
like the public, were interested in Mr. 
Roosevelt's foreign policy. Would he 
clarify it; would he restate it? 

The President was negatively adamant. 
The policy was on record, and if he were 
a reporter he would not try to restate it. 

He had discovered, incidentally, a new 
word at Warm Springs: “contentious” 
and he made a point of using it in re- 
jecting inquiries about foreign policy. 

Then from Mrs. May Craig, who rep- 
resents a number of Maine newspapers 
came the question of the conference: 
“Mr. President, this is a contentious 
question, but I would like a serious an- 
swer. There is a good deal of question as 
to whether you are going right or left 
and I would like your opinion on which 
way you are going.” 


A Lot of People: The President’s an- 
e was going down the 
line a little left of center. He had an- 





swered a similar question eleven and 
half years ago and it still held. Withox 
so specifically, the President 
to the answer he had given Emest 
K. Lindley, Newsweex’s Washingtog 
Chief of Bureau, way back, when 
Roosevelt was President-elect. 

Mrs. Craig was not to be put aside s 
easily. “If you are going down a lit 
left of center, how does that match 


sayin 
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change in his domestic policies. 
Actually, not many Administration 
measures which could be categorized 
“left” and “right” could be placed before 
the 79th Congress. For example, a labe 
could hardly be applied to the question of 
compulsory military service. 
ere were, however, these probable 
requests for new legislation to improve 
the welfare of the common man and off 
the nation itself: expansion of social se- 
curity; insurance covering permanent dis 
ability, illness, and medical costs; the 
Missouri Valley Authority, the St. Law- 
rence Seaway development, and other 











his active campaign in mid- 
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power projects; a big postwar 
housing program; and establish- 
ment of a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee. 

The. anti-lynching and_poll- 
tax issues also were likely to 
emerge, but on these the Presi- 
dent was eepected to maintain 
the hands-off policy he has fol- 
lowed in the past. 

Questions of the left and right 
category were more apt to come 
up after the war in such mat- 
ters as taxation, government ex- 
penditure, and deficit spending. 
And they would be more likely 
to arise if the nation slumped 
economically. than if t-u 
purchasing power and Senand 
propped it up until the end of 
the fourth term. 


The Big Three: Those were 
horizons at home. They were 
dim horizons, because the war, 
the liberation, the coming peace 
—the fate, indeed of the very 
tenets ef the Atlantic Charter 
(see page 38 and Emest K. 
Lindley’s Washington Tides, 
page 82)—would almost com- 
pletely absorb the President in 
1945. Inevitably, then, the re 
porters last Tuesday had anoth- 
er question: 

When would Mr. Roosevelt 
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meet W 
Marsha 
and in| 
mendot 
clearly 
Church 
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with the six appointments you sent up tag highly 
the Hill to the State Department?” In hig dubiou 
Administration, the President replied ing we 
there were a lot of people. Some of thengll inaugu 
were on the extreme right, some on tha would 
extreme left. He could not vouch for themml:was th 
all; but on the whole they worked out been s 
‘pretty well. suadin 
With this evasive answer the reportergg again 
had to be content. But New Dealers gen The 
erally construed it as word to his liberal resolv 
supporters that the State Department decisis 
appointments meant no fundamentalgl meet 
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meet with Prime Minister Churchill and 


and in Italy, the Polish <risis, and the tre- 
ty mendous happenings on the western front 
Wiclearly necessitated such a meeting. 
aa Churchill on that day had asserted that 
“we have every need to keep in closest 
association in this dangerous and mo- 
mentous phase of the war.” But Mr. 
me Roosevelt’s insistence that the date was 

highly speculative left reporters with the 
i@ dubious conclusion that since no meet- 
ing would be held until after the Jan. 20 
inauguration the earliest probable date 
would be Feb. 1. The best information 
was that neither time nor place had yet 
been set, and the usual difficulty of per- 
suading Stalin to travel far probably was 
orm again a hurdle. 

These details would undoubtedly be 
resolved. What really mattered was the 
decision of the Big Three once ‘they did 
lm meet again. And here, too, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s present and future course—whether 
it be to the right or a little left of center 
—was of immediate importance. 

As the week ended, a significant White 
House conference underlined that fact. 
Sen. Joseph H. Ball of Minr.esota and 
Sen. Carl A. Hatch of New Mexico, lib- 
erals who have voiced their alarm about 
recent Allied decision and actions in 
‘Greece, Poland, Italy, and elsewhere, saw 
the President for an hour. Afterward they. 
said merely, “So much is at stake that we 
believe this country must make a supreme 
effort to solve these immediate problems, 
an effort in which we must have the co- 
operation of our allies.” 


Crime at Christmastide | 


For the second time in her life Mrs. 
Louise Peete Judson was up for murder. 
Both times many of the circumstances 
were the same. 

Twenty-four years ago, Mrs. Judson, 
then a 39-year-old housekeeper, was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment for shooting 
her employer, the wealthy mining execu- 
tive Jacob C. Denton, and sealing his 
body in a cellar tomb in his palatial 
Beverly Hills home. Now she was charged 
with slaying Mrs. Margaret Logan, 60, 
the woman who had hel her win a 
parole in 1939 and had hired her as a 
housekeeper. On Wednesday last week 
police found Mrs. Logan’s body in an 
18-inch-deep grave in the backyard of 
her Los Angeles home. She had been 
missing since June 2—24 years to the day 
after Denton’s body was found. 

Mrs. Judson told the district attorney 
that Mrs. Logan’s husband, Arthur, had 
slain his wife in an insane rage, beating 
her with a revolver. The gun had gone 
off, and a .32-caliber bullet had pene- 
trated Mrs. Logan’s body. Mrs. Judson 
said she buried her longtime friend be- 
cause she feared she would be accused 
of the slaying. But the only one who 
could corroborate her story was gone. 
Three days after his wife’s disappearance 
Logan was committed to the Patton State 
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Marshal Stalin? The situation in Greece. 
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Associated Press 
Petticoat Fever: The grim memory of Guadalcanal, Cape Gloucester, and 
Peleliu fades for these First Division Marines just landed in San Francisco on 
furloughs under the armed forces’ rotation system. Marie McDonald, Hollywood 
actress, is the first woman with shoes on that some of them have seen in months. 





Hospital for the insané by a woman pur- 
porting to be his foster sister. A fortnight 
ago he died. 

When Mrs. Judson was arraigned for 
murder last Friday, charged with her 
was Lee Borden Judson, the 65-year-old 
bank messenger whom she married seven 
months ago. But the motherly-appearing 
woman absolved him of any connection 
with the crime. “I have embarrassed him 
too much already,” she told the court. 
Later she told her husband: “I’m sorry I 
subjected you to all this.” He stood by 
her and replied: “That’s all right; let’s 
make the best of it.” 

These other acts of violence punctuated 
the Christmas-week news: 

@ At Dixon, Ill, Norman Burton, 15, 
was charged with murdering his 5-year- 
old niece, Sarah Jane Tyne. The child’s 
parents found her body, with a butcher 
knife still sticking into it, when they re- 
turned from work in a war plant. They 
also found a note from Norman saying: 
“I am kill-crazy. Don’t to catch me, 
for you'll never take me alive.” But, Nor- 
man, who had been put into the Tynes’ 
custody after he had vandalized a neigh- 
bor’s home, rode his bicycle 14 miles to 
his parents’ house and confessed to his fa- 
ther. “I don’t know why I did it,” he said. 
@ Three youths, two of them still in their 
teens, were accused at Paterson, N. J., of 
the kidnapping, rape, and robbery of Mrs. 


‘Joe Penner, widow of the comedian. On 


Dec. 9 Mrs. Penner was attacked and 
robbed of $20,000 in jewelry and a $400 


fur coat. A $10,000 ring and the coat 
have been recovered. 

@ In Chicago, the telephone rang in the 
home of Mrs. Adam Kapp early Monday 
morning. “This is Thomas Wallwin,” a 
voice said. “I just shot Adam. I’m next. 
Listen.” Mrs. Kapp heard a shot echo 
through the receiver. She called police, 
who at Wallwin’s saloon found him and 
Kapp, his bartender, dead. 

@ At Swanton, Vt., 16-year-old Eleanor 
Hoague told her brother Earl that Fred 
Wanzer had assaulted her. Hoague at- 
tacked Wanzer with his fists. Wanzer fell, 
struck his head on a curbstone, and died. 
Hoague was charged with murder. Later, 
Eleanor admitted the story was untrue; 
she had told it to avoid a scolding for 
tearing her stockings. 


Red and Blue Christmas 


For months the rationing picture had 
seemed, relatively speaking, too good to 
be true. While butter, sugar, and better 
meats had continued none too easily ob- 
tainable, utility meats and most canned 
goods had been point-free. It was a rare 
housewife who required more than the 
allotted share of red and blue stamps; an 
end to all rationing restrictions appeared 
in sight. 

But this week the OPA dashed such 
hopes for the present at least when OPA 
Administrator Chester Bowles announced 
a drastic tightening-up of rationing rules. 
The announcement was originally planned 
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The State of the Atlantic Charter 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


At both of his press conferences 
last week President Roosevelt dis- 
cussed the Atlantic Charter. In each 
case, in the opinion not only of sea- 
soned journalists but of many of his 
own advisers, he fumbled the ball. 

In the first, he explained that the 
Charter was never engrossed and for- 
mally signed by himself and Prime 
Minister Churchill. He intended to 
make this only an interesting detailed 
revelation of historical fact, to give the 
newspapermen something to report 
without getting into a discussion of so 
delicate a question as the application 
of the Atlantic Charter to the Polish 
problem. But his discourse was seized 
upon to show that the lamented al- 
leged deceased had not been born in 
wedlock and properly baptized—an 
outcry in which many gentler folk 
joined the outright isolationists who 
were affecting anguish over the death 
of principles to which they have been 
consistently hostile. 

In his second try, the President got 
in one good lick for the Charter, by 
saying that its objectives are “just as 
valid today as when they were pro- 
nounced in 1941.” But he blunted the 
effect by comparing these principles, 
which had been worded by himself 
and Sumner Welles with some edito- 
rial revision by Churchill and Alex- 
ander Cadogan, to the Ten Command- 
ments and the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity, thus leaving the more worldly 
of his auditors with the impression 
that he had never expected the holy 
writ of 1941 to be observed faith- 
fully in practice until the nations of 
the world, or at least the other na- 
tions of the world, choose as their 
leaders reincarnations of St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

After these performances, some of 
the President’s warm friends and ad- 
visers were close to the point of sug- 
gesting that he turn over the explana- 
tion of the Atlantic Charter, as well 
as its custody, to any one of the sev- 
eral score, or probably several hun- 
dred, men in the State Department 
who could discharge more capably 
at least the first half of the task. 


These are some of the essential 
facts about the Atlantic Charter, 
which was proclaimed at the first 
Roosevelt-Churchill meeting in August 
1941: It was of American origin. Mr. 
Roosevelt recalled Wilson’s error in 


having proclaimed the fourteen points 
unilaterally. He recalled the trouble 
caused by the secret Allied treaties be- 
fore we entered the last war. He re- 
membered also that eight of Wilson’s 
fourteen points were concerned with 
territorial settlements. He felt, rightly, 
that the United States had consider- 


ably less interest in such details of — 


postwar Europe than in the general 
character of the postwar world. In 
Britain the Atlantic Charter was re- 
garded at the moment as a miserable 
substitute for American mili aid 
beyond Lend-Lease. But, the Charter 
set forth principles to which all the 
western democracies have subscribed 
and, in practice, worked toward. 
The Soviet Union and all the other 
United Nations which signed the dec- 
laration of Washington on Jan. 1, 1942, 
or later, pledged themselves to observe 
the “common program of purposes 
and principles” embodied in the At- 
lantic Charter. The aim of this dec- 
laration was to seal an alliance to de- 
feat the Axis. The Atlantic Charter 
was not intended as a detailed guide 
to boundary settlements. But it was 
not intended, either, to remain un- 
honored until the millennium. It was 
meant to be a set of principles to be 


observed in the making of the peace > 


after this war. 

For the reasons set forth in this 
column a week ago, it can be argued 
persuasively that the Atlantic Charter 
has not been breached by the western 
boundaries on which Russia insists. 
With respect to Poland, the point 


which goes to the heart of the At- - 


lantic Charter is not where the bound- 
aries of Poland are drawn but wheth- 
er the Poles; given an adequate home, 
are to be free, independent, and in 


‘full control of their own affairs. 


Nothing that the British have done 
yet breaches the Atlantic Charter, 
which applies to the peace, not to 
interim arrangements. 


On the evidence to date it is 
justifiable to fear that the Atlantic 
Charter may not be honored, but not 
to assert that it has been violated. It 
is neither dead nor -nortally afflicted. 
It is very much alive because it stands 
for the kind of peace which most of 
the western nations want and which 
the Russians say they want, and prob- 
ably do, if they can be convinced that 
they can find security in that way. 
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for Dec. 27 but was made on Christmas 
moming to protect the existing supplies 
on store shelves from buying runs. Among 
the agency’s lugubrious Christmas gifts 
to the nation were these changes: 

@ As of Dec. 31, utility meats are ra- 
tioned again; point values of veal and 
pork are increased. 


@ Point-free canned vegetables are back. 


on the ration list. nov 

@ Butter is increased from 20 to 24 
points a pound. 

@ All sugar stamps except No. 34 are 
canceled. 

@ All blue and red stamps validated be- 
fore December are canceled. 


Congressional Sleuths 


Four weeks on the battlefronts were 
no picnic for the special House Military 
Affairs subcommittee. The fifteen mem- 
bers who returned from Europe on a big 
Army plane last week were footsore and 
hoarse from colds.* The first things they 
asked for were hot baths and sleep. But 
the trip had been worthwhile. They had 
been given an up-front view of how the 
war was being fought. They had learned 
that the Army was doing an “amazing” 
supply job and that the war was “a good 
deal tougher” than Americans thought. 

Although the committee will make no 
formal report until after conferences with 
military officials, the returning members 
gave some personal observations: 

@ Rep. Overton Brooks of Louisiana 
criticized the “complete blackout” of news 
to the fighting men. Most of the news the 


men got was old, he said, and there was 


too little of that. Stars and Stripes, the 


- Army newspaper in France, “fails com- 


letely to give news coverage from 
ome,” Brooks charged. What news it 
prints “is highly colored,” he said, where- 
as the British Union Jack, counterpart of 
the Stars and Stripes, prints “consider- 
able news” from Britain. 
@ Rep. J. Parnell Thomas of New Jersey 
suggested that some American newspa- 
pers print Paris and Rome editions to 
— the United States more adequate- 
y in liberated countries. (The New York 
Herald Tribune last week renewed: pub- 
lication of its Paris edition; see page 67). 
@ Rep. John M. Costello, of California 
brought back the message that while 
there were no critical shortages at the 
fronts, the commanders wanted moré ar- 
tillery and ammunition. 

When the committee returned, another 
junket—this ene by two members of the 
Senate War Investigating Committee, 
was preparing to go to North Africa. 

James M. Tunnell of Delaware and 
Harold H. Burton of Ohio were in- 
structed to find out what hap to war 
materials in countries where 
moved on. Are trucks and other vehicles 





®Chairman Matthew J. Merritt of New York was 


. left behind in Paris to recover from pneumonia. 5 


Clare Boothe Luce, the only woman to make the 5 
was stranded in Italy when bad weather kept her 
from. rejoining the paity for the return takeoff. 
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Bulldozer which uprooted a Jap pillbox on one of the Peieary Islands, Arellio Tassone 
(right) drove the ‘dozer. Lt. Charles E. Turnbull (left) covered with’ a carbine. Both 
are Seabees. The operation buried 12 Japs and destroyed 290 MM gun and two machine 


guns. Photo courtesy “Engineering News-Record.” 


A New Deal for Nips — 
Plow ‘Em Under 


Microhoning Vital in Bulldozers 
and Tankdozers 


This is one of the earliest bulldozers 
to introduce the Japs to something 
new in warfare. It plowed under a 
pillbox on one of the Treasury 
Islands. 


Bulldozers and tankdozers have 


plowed under Japs who refused to 
come out of foxholes; uprooted gun 
_ emplacements — gouged out great 
chunks of the big hedgerows of 
Normandy — done many other spec- 
tacular war jobs. 


American bulldozers and tankdozers 
have been surprise weapons in 
every sense.of the word. Perhaps 
nobody except the Yanks would 
have thought to use them in combat. 


Microhoning—the modern abrading 
process, has been of first importance 
in the development of this new 
deal for Nips and Heinies. A final 
. machining process, Microhoning 
produces precision in the order of 
tenths of thousandths of an inch, at 


production speed. It corrects rotund- 
ity, concentricity, and axial straight- 
ness of bore and cylindrical surfaces 
—at the same time providing any 
desired surface finish. 


Microhoning has had a large share 
in war production miracles—it will, 
in the future, be equally reieces 
in peace production. 
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salvaged? Are airfields abandoned or lef 
with skeleton crews to protect Americ: 
rights to them? What is being done ¢ 
can be done with American-built airfield 
to assure the United States postwar avia: 
tion rights in liberated countries? Thes 
questions are part of the Tunnell-Burto 
catechism. 












One Pocket Handkerchief 


Neighbors had been suspicious fror 
the start. In the red-brick roominghous 
with the two-star service flag on the door 
the heavy-set, sharp-eyed man in th 
front room always kept his shades draws 
For weeks mysterious automobiles ha 
parked a short distance away with moto 
running. Then last week seven me 
turned up on the roof, tramping ove 
every inch in an obvious hunt for wire}. 
or radio antennae. 

So the residents of James Street i 
Newark, N. J., were not too surprised las 
Wednesday when Federal Bureau of In 
vestigation agents finally closed in o 
No. 68. They seized 60-year-old Cz 
Emil Krepper, for ten years pastor 
Lutheran churches in Newark and nearb 


Acme 
A handkerchief was Krepper’s undoing] _ 


Rahway and Carteret and more recent 
the quiet, unobtrusive steward of thi, 
Downtown Club in Newark, Kreppeg. 
they charged, was a key contact for Nz 
spies and saboteurs in this country. 
The German-born ex-minister—a na 
uralized citizen since 1922—was jailed o 
three indictments under which he is liah 
to a total of $2 years in prison and $3( 
000 in fines. The government accuse 
him of conspiring to violate censors 
and sabotage laws and of failing to regi 
ter with the State Department as a Ge 
man agent. Krepper, it declared, was 
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league with his wife Bertha, | 
now in Germany and with 
Walter Kappe, head of the Nazi 
sabotage school in Berlin, to 
“injure, interfere with, and ob- 
struct” the national defense of 
the United States by arranging 
refuge and other help for Ger- 
man spies sent here. 
. Im announcing Krepper’s ar- 
rest, the FBI revealed how it 
had been able to nab him. When 
eight Nazi saboteurs landed 
along the Atlantic Coast in the 
summer of 1942, one carried a 
plain white pocket handkerchief. 
FBI chemists discovered secret 
writing on it: “Pas Krepper, 
Route 2, Rahway, N.J.” The 
saboteurs were caught before 
they could contact Krepper at 
this address—allegedly only a 
mail pickup—but the handker- 
chief clue put government agents 
on Krepper’s trail. 


Balloon Mystery 


Kalispell, Mont., hugged the 
secret to its bosom for nine 
whole days. Then, on Dec. 18, 
a Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion announcement gave the 
, news to the rest of the country: 
In a snow-covered, heavily for- 
ested area southwest of the 
Montana town, two woodchoppers had 
found a balloon with Japanese markings 
on it. Made of processed paper, the 33h- 
foot bag bore on its side a small incendi- 
ary bomb, apparently designed to explode 
and prevent seizure of the balloon intact. 
Also. attached were 45-foot rope cables, 
roughly hacked as if to show that the 
balloon’s gondola had been purposely 
severed. 

A number of unanswered questions re- 
mained last week for Kalispell, the FBI, 
and the nation. Had the balloon carried 
any passengers? If so, where were they? 
Where were the parachutes or the gon- 
dola by which they might have descend- 
ed earthward? Had the big bag come 
from an enemy sub operating off the west 
coast, or had it been flown all the way 
from the Jap homeland? 


Cheer for Old S. D. 


The United States Marine Band played 
some lively airs to pep up the audience. 
When the last spatter of applause had 
died away, Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. walked onto the stage of 
Constitution Hall, followed by five of the 
six members of his new “team.” The 
2,500 employes of the State Department 
who had been called from their desks 
last Thursday to attend the rally waited 
expectantly. None could recall such an 
assemblage as this, but practically all had 
guessed in advance what their chief had 
in mind. 

“I'm reorganizing the department,” 


Stettinius said. “These are my new aides. 
I wanted you to meet them and see them. 
We all have a lot of work to do. It’s im- 
portant work and we'll have to work to- 


‘gether. We're going to expand the de- 


partment. You'll have opportunities for 
promotion.” 

The team stepped forward: Under Sec- 
retary Joseph C. Grew and Assistant Sec- 
retaries Nelson A. Rockefeller, William 
L. Claytén, James C. Dunn, and Archi- 
bald MacLeish. Then Stettinius present- 
ed Assistant Secretary Dean Acheson, a 
holdover who had served under Cordell 
Hull; Green H. Hackworth, the depart- 
ment’s legal adviser; and Leo Pasvolsky 
special assistant for international organ- 
ization and security affairs. 

Stettinius repeated what he had told 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 
the department wanted to win the war 
and the peace and to promote the demo- 
cratic way of life throughout the world. 
“I am confident that I can depend upon 
each one of you,” he said. 

This confidence and the desire to let 
all employes see the new team had been 
so urgent that Stettinius himself had paid 
for the rental of Constitution Hall, a mat- 
ter of $478. There was also a slight air 
of triumph about the gesture since the- 
team had won out in what had threat; 
ened to be ‘a_stiff fight for Senate con: 
firmation. On Dec. 19, as Senate opposi- 
tion to the six nominations began co- 
alescing, President Roosevelt unexpected 
ly took a. hand and declared that if 
confirmation were postponed, he would 


Montana has an unexpected visit from a Japanese balloon 





-@ Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, who was de 
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* resubmit all the names to th 
new Senate. Thereupon the op 
position collapsed, and the fo 
lowing day five of the six werd. 
sworn in by Associate Justicg 
Stanley F. Reed of the Supreme 


















































Court. The sixth teammate, Brig Last 
Gen. Juliys C. Holmes, at pres official 
ent Deputy Chief of Staff placent 
Civil Affairs to Gen. Dwight D& Secrets 
Eisenhower, will arrive fronfl that he 
Paris on Jan. 15 and will be he rece 
sworn in at that time. remiss 
Secret: 
Gloom Is Nye _e 
In the House, debate is li ~ 51 
ited, so the good-bys were brief ™° 
But in the Senate, where the The 
spirit is clublike and talk has no ay 
limit, the swan songs of the lamey. 0" 
ducks rolled on until the 78th broug! 
Congress died at 8:22 p.m, ving ; 
Tuesday, Dec. 12. Ms 
@ The Dean of the lame ducks, ae 
Gerald P. Nye, nineteen year . 
a senator from North Dakota) gh 
made his valedictory a message “i as 
of gloom. Isolationist to the endg th 
he prédicted that unless the na 
tion remained free of “entang ™Y ' 
gling alliances” we would be ay “°Y © 
war with Russia within the next ro 
twenty or perhaps ten years. “ that 
am more and more convinced on th 
Nye said, “that it is the Con 
gress, and particularly the Senate, which Ti 
stands between the plain people and. |; 
a future misery and ruin through bef oon 
ing dragged into one world war afte sotor 
another. his c 


feated in the Arkansas primaries, reg 
ceived a standing ovation as the o 
woman ever elected to the Senate. 

@ John A. Danaher of Connecticut, arg 
mentative to the last, engaged in a shar 
debate with Sen. Toseph Guffey of Penn; 


sylvania, then told the Senate he woul@* sTs 
not moan about leaving: “I’ve got desi 
squawk. If you run with the ball yoy’ den 
got to expect to be tackled.” - title: 
@ James J. Davis of Pennsylvania, Spec 
three-term senator and thrice Secreta stan 
of Labor under Republican administraq of t 
tions, had only praise for his colleagues T 


conscientious legislators who are unafq- 


fected in their voting by oratory om” Wa: 
flattery. cler 
@ Robert R. Reynolds of North Caro-{ orig 
lina, self-described “nationalist,” warnedJ- to i 
against international politics. But in a] sire 
lighter vein he admitted he did not relish§ \ per 
becoming an “ex-senator.” : ing 
@ Past master at parliamentary proce 
dure, Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri dat 
in his last act as a senator, effected tha eac 
adjournment on a point of orde~. Clar req 
who for twelve years had alternately tied@j anc 
the Senate in a legislative knot and j not 
as effectively disentangled it, accom gor 
plished the coup de grace by calling fc 
a quorum (49 members). Only 38 ap} for 
peared on the floor. : , = =ont 
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STS 


Last week a high Department of State 


! Brig 

Pres™ official was snapped out of his com- 
uff off placent attitude by a terse memo from the 
ht Dil Secretary’s office which reminded him 


ong that he had not answered several letters 
he received a few days earlier. How, the 
remiss diplomat asked himself, did the 
Secretary's office know he had not ac- 
knowledged the letters? He soon found 
out about what is informally known as 
the STS—Stettinius Tickler Service. 

The service, inaugurated shortly after 
Secretary Edward R. Stettinius Jr. took 
_ office, is one of the innovations which has 
‘4 brought to the staid old department the 
crisp air of a big business office. Much of 
the ponderous routine of the past has 
gone out with the mid-Victorian furniture 
and old red carpets. Now, snappy atten- 
tion to matters at hand is as noticeable 
as the modern office furnishings and rich 
pile rugs. 

The system, designed to keep track of 
any memorandums or letters, reminds 
any executive who fails to attend to such 
matters within three days. From the start 

e new service has worked so efficiently 
that one official received three reminders 
~ on the same subject in one day. 


Tickler-in-Chief: When  Stettinius 
took over he sent an order to the mail 
room that all letters addressed to the Sec- 
retary should be delivered unopened to 
his office. His purpose was to have his 
_ own staff directly responsible for prompt 
t acknowledgment of all letters. The mail 
superintendent gasped at the order, but 
dutifully executed it. The next morning 
argu! a landslide of mail sacks descended on 
atte the Secretary's office. Stettinius quickly 
ent rescinded the order, deciding that his 
oul" STS would assure the prompt action he 
t m@ desired. As chief tickler, he named Hay- 
WI den Raynor, who has one of the longest 
4 titles of anyone in government service: 
a, Special Assistant to the Secretary on Sub- 
ta stantive Matters Requiring the Attention 


s de 
, Te 


onk 


istrag’ of the Secretary. 
oer The STS is integrated with the depart- 
ina 


} ment’s filing system, one of the finest in 
y off’ Washington. When a letter is received 

; clerks make copies or a brief résumé. The 
saro-4 original goes to the official who will reply 
redg to it, with a note saying an answer is .de- 
in a sired within a certain number of days. A 
elish§ \ period of three days is allowed for reply- 

ing to most letters. 

‘0ce A copy of the letter is filed under the 
ourig date by which it is to be answered. Thus, 
_thef each day a complete check on all letters 


lark uiring replies is immediately available, 
tied f the check shows that a letter has 
j not been answered, a tickler immediately 

0m goes out. 

+ fc Should it require longer than three or 


ap} - four days for a letter to be answered, an 
} interim letter may be sent. This merely 





notifies the sender that the Secretary ac- 
knowledges receipt of the letter, that the 
matters contained are under considera- 
tion, and that a full reply will be forth- 
coming. 

Some Washington newspaper corre- 
spondents are thinking of applying the 
tickler service to Secretary Stettinius 
himself. Two weeks ago reporters as- 
signed to cover the Chicago Interna- 
tional Aviation Conference wrote a per- 
sonal letter to Stettinius commending a 











U. 8. Navy Photo from Acme 





Associated Press 

Star-Spangled: The seven top mili- 
tary leaders named to the newly created 
rank of General of the Army and Fleet 
Admiral last week got special five-star 
insignia to match. Above, the flag now 
adorning Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King’s 
flagship; below, the Army’s pentagonal 
epaulet design (ruler indicates actual 
size). : 





departmental official who acted as the 
convention’s press-relations officer. No 


acknowledgment has been received. As 
of last report, the letter reposed in the 
Office of Transportation, whose officials 


were pondering gravely whether they 
should acknowledge the letter or refer 
it to the Division of International In- 
formation for action. 

Other Stettinius innovations: 
€ Higher department officials in Wash- 
ington and in the field will receive their 
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chief's greetings on their birthdays and 
his personal congratulations for a job 
well done. 

€ A card index will show stenographers 
the proper salutations for the Secretary’s 
correspondents, ranging from “Dear Mr. 
Ambassador” to “Dear Joe.” 

@ The new Under Secretary, Joseph C. 
Grew, who as, Director of the Office of 
Far Eastern Affairs preferred to work in 
the later hours of the day, now is seen 
‘moving briskly along the department cor- 
ridors at 9:05 a.m. , 

@ The staff of the Secretary's office has 
increased to several dozen persons. Cor- 
dell Hull used to get along comfortably 
with seven. 

@ Each newly elected senator and rep- 
resentative received a letter from Stet- 


. tinius extending his congratulations and 


assurance that the Secretary of State, 
himself, was at all times at the con- 
gressman’s disposal. 

@ Statements to be issued by the Sec- 
retary on future occasions, including 
one for release on V-E Day, have been 
= and repose in the Department’s 
safe. 

Bouquets to the rank and file for ex- 
ceptional service may snarl the depart- 
ment’s rating system. A _ stenographer 
who volunteered to help out-in a mime- 
ograph-room emergency was astonished 
to find on her desk the following day a 
personal message from: Stettinius thank- 
ing her for her excellent and unselfish 
contribution. Only a few days before, 
the young woman had been heartbro- 
ken because the departmental efficiency 
committee gave her merely a “fair” rat- 
ing. She immediately appealed to the 
board for a revised rating more in line 
with the Secretary’s personal opinion of 
her work. 


Private Wire 


Director of the Budget Harold D. 
Smith was talking with a reporter one 
morning last week when the desk tele- 
phone labeled “White House” rang. Ex- 
plaining that he was expecting an im- 
portant call, Smith asked his visitor to 
step out for a few moments. When he re- 
turned, the correspondent found Smith 
laughing. 

“I was expecting a call from the Presi- 
dent,” he said. “I also have an engage- 
ment to eat lunch with Jesse Jones. That 
was Mr. Jones’s secretary calling to ask 
if I like my roast beef rare.” 


Sad Sacks 


An indication of how frantic the Selec- 
tive Service Board’s search for new 
draftees may soon become appeared last 
week in a memo to a local draft board. 
It advised: “The local board will reopen 
and classify anew any registrant classified 
in Class I-A, Class I-A-O, or Class IV-E 
who, upon the special preinduction physi- 
cal examination . . . is found to be dis- 
qualified for any military service.” 
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Muddling-Through Policy Marks 


Current Maneuvers in Diplomacy 


Churchill and Eden in Athens 
for Greek Solution After Allies 
Fumble Polish Controversy 


With the Nazi assault on the western 
front, military reality overshadowed the 
diplomatic disputes between the United 
Nations last week. Yet the causes of dis- 
agreement were still there, and the reme- 
dies rapidly taking shape were only half- 
satisfactory. 

British and American consciences were 
uneasy about the solution of the Polish 
problem in favor of Russia. But Moscow 
was apparently ready to go ahead on the 
basis of the positive support from Britain 
announced two weeks ago by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and the hands-off 
attitude of the United States as 
expressed Dec. 18 by Secretary 
of State Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 

That meant only one thing: 
Soviet recognition of the Lublin 
Committee of National Libera- 
tion as the provisional govern- 
ment of Poland. The French 
have indicated they may be 
compelled in that case to recog- 
nize the Lublin group also, and 
such countries as Czecho-Slo- 
vakia are expected to follow suit. 

Washington and London may 
continue for a time to recognize 
the regime in exile in London. 
Although the Soviet action 
would transform the exile group 
into a shadow government, it 
would still be capable of rousin 
serious opposition to the R 
Army in Poland and command- 
‘ing a considerable armed force 
of its own in Italy and elsewhere. 

In Greece both sides moved 
toward a sort of compromise, 
however unsatisfactory. On 
Christmas Day Churchill and 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
arrived dramatically in Athens 
and invited ELAS leaders to 
confer with them the next day. 


Royal Stumbling Block 


When RAF planes skimmed | 
low over Athens on Dec. 20, for 
the first time in two weeks their 
machine guns were silent. On 
the sector of the city held by 
ELAS troops—the i t 
armed forces of the Communist- 
led EAM (National Liberation 


Front)—they rained leaflets headlined 
fe csr Warning.” The warning was an 
ultimatum from Lt. Gen. Ronald M. 
Scobie, the British commander in Greece, 
that an all-out attack would be launched 
against ELAS positions the next day at 
9 a.m. 

Promptly at 9, tanks and rocket-firing 
fighters shelled and strafed ELAS troop 
concentrations in the hills that edge 
Athens on the north. British amphibious 
troops swarmed across the harbor of 
Piraeus and cut their way into the port 
of Athens to restore communications with 
the capital. 

But, though the ELAS torces tell back 
toward the ndrthern suburbs, their guns 
still shelled the city’s center, where Brit- 
ish military and the Greek Government 





British-Combine 


Athens Greeks show the same lack of enthusiasm for 
George as does this miniature guard in London 


J 


* Newsweek, JANUARY 1, 1945} 


had their headquarters. Previously in a 
daring assault, the ELAS fighters had sur- 
rounded, then captured the RAF head- 
quarters and the Averof Prison. They 
freed prisoners who were their political 
supporters, seized othtrs as hostages, and 
executed two former members of the col- 
laborationist cabinet which served the 
Germans. The greatest prize, however, 
quisling Premier Jean Rhallis, escaped 
and eagerly surrendered again to the 
British. . 

From Athens, the civil war spread to 
Western Greece, in territory held by the 
EDES, the armed forces of the rightist 
National Democratic Front, government 
supporters and bitter enemies of the 
ELAS. In Epirus, 12,000 EDES soldiers 
dwindled to a few thousand through 
losses under ELAS attack and mass de- 
sertions, and left ELAS supreme in near- 
ly all Greece. : 

Caught in the crossfire, noncombatants 
were somewhat helped when the central 
water supply was restored and Allied re- 
lief agencies were able to distribute food 
again. But still the British and _ the 
Greeks loyal to the government were un- 
able to defeat the determined partisan 
forces. The stalemate spurred the gov- 
ernment of Premier George 
Papandreou and his British ‘ad- 
visers to concentrate with even 
greater determination on a po- , 
litical solution to the Greek 


civil war. 


Claridge’s King: For four 
days, street. fighting and ELAS 
indecision delayed an answer to 
the terms for an armistice issued 
to the ELAS by General Scobie. . 
When it came it was concilia. 
tory in tone, with the ELAS | 
‘leaders acquiescing for the first 
time to the British demand that | 
they not only withdraw their 
troops from Athens but disarm 
them as well. In return for re- 
organization of the government 
on a broader, representative © 
basis, the ELAS agreed to sur- 
render its arms to an Anglo- 
Greek commission if the EDES 
were similarly disarmed. 

The greatest delay, however, . 
was due to the King of the Hel- 
lenes—George II. A week ear- 
lier, Papandreou’s Cabinet, to 
concentrate governing power in 
a single man, had appointed 
Archbishop Damaskinos as Re- 
gent of Greece, with British ap- 
proval. Greeks on both sides . 
believed the bearded, bespec- 
tacled Archbishop could halt the 
civil war and form a coalition 
government. But until the King 
gave his eee a regency was 
unconstitution an 
balked. oe 

Comfortably installed im a 
suite in Claridge’s Hotel in Lon- 
don, the thin-lipped, monocled 
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King closely followed international de- 
velopments. His official position—which 
neither he nor his old-guard entourage 
would discuss—was of a non-political per- 
sonality amenable to. the decisions of his 
Cabinet in Athens. - 

The Greek King was currently report- 
ed to be negotiating the purchase of a 
luxurious English country home. But 
though he took the practical view and 
went house hunting for a possibly per- 
manent exile, George still clung to the 
worn reins of authority, reluctant to take 
the first step toward abdication. In Ath- 
ens, one exasperated Cabinet member 
now declared that the government might 
“inform” George that a regency was re- 
quired. 


Patch on the Armistice 


Since the Premiership of Finland was 
taken over on Nov. 17 by Juho K. Paasi- 
kivi, Finland’s more or less professional 
arbiter with the Russians, relations be- 
tween Helsinki and Moscow have become 
extraordinarily smooth. The Soviet press 
has not only stopped thundering against 
the former enemy but has actually paid 
tribute on several occasions to the sin- 
cerity with which Finland is fulfilling the 
armistice conditions. 

Last week the ex-belligerents settled 
one of the remaining points of dispute 
between them. The armistice fixed the 
total of Finnish indemnities at $300,000,- 
000, payable in six years, but did not 
specify the price level at which the Finn- 
ish deliveries in kind were to be made. 
The Russians wanted to apply prewar 
prices, whereas the Finns contended that 
the general rise of prices during the war 
should be taken into account. 

The agreement, signed on Dec. 17 in 
Helsinki by Premier Paasikivi and Col. 
Gen. Andrei A. Zhdanoff, Russian head of 
the Allied Control Commission, specified 
that reparations were to be made be- 
tween Sept. 19, 1944, and Sept. 19, 1950, 
in six annual installments of $50,000,000 
each. They will consist of $175,000,000 
in ships and machinery and $125,000,000 
in wood products and electric wire at 
prices 15 and 10 per cent, respectively, 
above 1938 world levels. 


Reform at Leisure 


Last week Rumania repealed the anti- 
Semitic laws fostered by the Nazis during 
the German occupation. It had taken the 
Rumanians just four months to get around 
to it, inasmuch as they were liberated by 
the Russians last summer. 


Augury From France 


-The French Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, Gallic equivalent of the Gallup poll, 
to nonpolitical marketing surveys 
during the occupation in order to survive. 
But, with the liberation of Paris, the in- 
stitute was free once more to ask French 
men and women their opinions on any 


a 





subject. Here are some of the views ex- 
pressed by Parisians in recent polls: 

@ The United States’ “attitude” toward 
France was considered unsatisfactory by 
53 per cent; 63 per cent approved of 
Britain’s attitude; 53 per cent of Russia’s. 
@ Sixty-nine per cent, howeve., believed 
that the United States would give most 
outside help in French reconstruction; 
14 per cent counted on British aid; only 
6 per cent, on Russia. 

€ Russia’s contribution to the defeat of 
Germany was co the greatest by 
61 per cent; the United States’, the great- 
est by 29 per cent; Britain’s, by 12. Sixty 
per cent rated the Russian Army the 
world’s strongest; 52 per cent put Brit- 
ain’s Navy at the top; 72 per cent con- 
sidered the air forces of the United States 
the greatest. 

@ Seventy-six per cent wanted Germany 
dismembered; 59 per cent wanted part of 
the German people deported to Siberia, 
German-devastated areas, and other re- 
gions. All but 2 per’ cent favored the oc- 
cupation of Germany, for periods rang- 
ing from a few to more than 50 years. 

@ Fifty-eight per 
ment of Marshal Henri Philippe Péta‘n, 
but 65 per cent wanted Pierre Laval exe- 
cuted. Sixty-three per cent approved the 
dissolution of the Communist-led Patri- 
otic Militia; 42 per cent felt that the 
Communists’ two seats in the French 
Cabinet were enough. Sixty-three per 
cent opposed the recent return to France 
from Moscow of Maurice Thorez, Com- 
munist leader. 

@ Sixty per cent approved and only 19 
per cent opposed the nationalization of 
the coal mines. Sixty-five per cent be- 
lieved the workers should share in busi- 
ness eee 


This crowded scene is the signing of the Franco-Russian alliance in Moscow . 
. by Bidault; Molotoff, Stalin, and de Gaulle look on 
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_@ More (48 per cent) wanted to travel 


cent opposed punish- 
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after the war in the United States than 


‘in any other nation; 13 per cent chose 


Russia; 11 per cent, Britain; 5 per cent, 
Germany. 


Joyeux Noél 


Charles de Gaulle and Cooney Bidault 
gave the French peo a securely 
wrapped Christmas pac = last week. 
Before the Consultative Assembly in 
Paris, the General and -_ Foreign Min- | 
ister reported triumphantly on their mis- 
sion to Moscow, ee the Assembly 
with the new Franco-Russian treaty, and 
declared that it was only the ‘beginning 
of the new diplomacy of liberated France. 

The sole purpose of the treaty, said 
Bidault, was to muzzle Germany. A new 

“marriage of reason” was indicated, for 
“history shows that when France and 





Russia are not allied there is danger for J 
both.” While France is still against a ff Mi 
Western European bloc, it is also opposed ff let! 
to any other bloc, he added. Therefore, f} Fre 
the French consider their alliance with dre 
Russia only one of many, “to be inte- f frie 
grated into_a general system of collective { Sp: 
security.” : i et 
Then, in a spirit of joyeux Noél de frie 
‘Gaulle offered gracious compliments and Gr 
bids for new alliances to the western pow- 
ers. He recalled that “millions of Brit- j Ce! 
_ain’s sons lie buried in French soil . bre 
France saw her own liberation coming Br 
largely from old England,” and that ani 
France therefore “cannot conceive .of a sul 
world security not based on an alliance Ibe 
between Paris and London.” -And, with- sta 
out the United States “it is difficult to lar 
see how victory today or a durable Peace Sp 
' tomorrow would be possible.” 
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vel _@ Putting on the Heat 
“4 British Talk Tough to Franco, 
Stiffen Policy Toward Spain 
NewsweEExk learned last week’ that 
ult Britain has decided to abandon its cau- 









ely tious attitude toward Spain and to pursue 
ek. publicly an aggressive policy designed to 
in weaken and discredit the Franco regime. 
in- Although preoccupation with the Italian 
\is- nd Greek crises has delayed official an- 
aly ncement, the following authoritative 


count, by Edward Weintal of News- 


ng wEEK'’s Washington bureau, tells how 
ce. 

sid the change came about. 

for Early in December the Duke of Alba, 
nd Spanish Ambassador ‘to the Court of St. 
for James’s, sought an audience with Prime 


a §| Minister Churchill to present a personal 












ed | letter from Generalissimo Francisco 
re, {| Franco. In the letter the Caudillo, ad- 
ith dressing himself to “my dear and g 
te- [| friend,” reviewed the course of British- 
‘ve [jf Spanish relations and pleaded for the re- 
establishment of the traditional bonds of 
de friendship which “for centuries united 
nd Great Britain and Spain.”. 
w- He found it difficult to reconcile this 
rit- 4 century-old friendship with the hostile 
.. broadcasts of the government-controlled 
ing British Broadcasting Corp. or with the 
hat anti-Spanish activities of British con- 
ba suls.and secret agents operating in the 
1ce Iberian Peninsula. He failed to under- 
th- stand how “Western and Christian Eng- 
to | land” could show so. little sympathy for 
ace Spain, “the champion of Western and 
Christian civilization.” He concluded by 





assuring Churchill that Spain 

ready to support Britain in its attempts 
to form a bloc of Western powers “for 
the protection of their civilization 

any outside interference.” 


Reproof, Special Delivery: This was 
too much for Churchill, even though 
me six months earlier he had expressed 
with those “who think it 
lever and even funny to insult and 
abuse the Government of Spain when- 
ever occasion serves.” Lord Templewood 
(formerly Sir Samuel Hoare), who had 
already returned to London after mak- 
ing his ambassadorial farewells in Ma- 
drid, was sent back to Spain to seek an 
immediate interview with the Caudillo. 

At ‘the interview, which took place 
Dec. 12, without referring to. Franco’s 
letter Templewood informed him that 
Britain’s alliance with the United States 
and Russia would be a 
ture of the and. that. for 
this. reason e Britain’s relations with 
a Fascist and anti-Russian Spanish Gov- 
ernment could not be cordial or even cor- 


acta eg Heh cree agean 
France, 
not: tolerate a Fascist Spain on its bor- 


der. Without pausing, Templewood told _ 





mt fea-. 


gS 





British-Combine 
Lord Templewood says he found 
Spain’s moral climate chilly 


Franco of Britain’s abhorrence of the re- 
cent increase in political executions per- 
formed on Franco's personal orders. 
Franco chose to pass the first point in 
silence. He admitted the executions, but 
said there were good and sufficient rea- 
sons for them. -To justify them he 
launched into a tirade defending the in- 
tegrity of the Spanish judicial system. 
He ended the interview with vague in- 
timations that some liberalization of the 
Spanish electoral law may not be far off. 


Ambassador Unburdened . 


As_ if to confirm the drastic shift in 
British policy toward Spain, Lord Tem- 
plewood, the former British Ambassador 
to Madrid, told the House of Lords last 
week what he really thought of the 
things that went on under the Franco 


regime. : 
~ “Spain,” said Lord Semplewood, “was 


ractically a semi-occupied country” dur- 
ind most of Bik stay there-and the oc- 
cupiers were German. “I had many in- 


stances in my own of this non- 
mili . « eL had the Gestapo 
living in the next looking over a 


’ towns were openly pleased and prepar 
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and constantly trying to suborn my do- | 
— po i -e'ah a 

“I saw the Gestapo taking photographs | 
when a riot was stirred up for the purpose | 
of breaking the windows of the British | 
Embassy. I saw what was more sinister 
—how the Gestapo would seize some man, | 
or woman in Spanish territory and take | 
them over the frontier to death or torture | 
in Germany . . . I was convinced that 
this German influence was leaving behind 
it corruption, bitter hatreds, and ven- | 
dettas, and that it was steadily under- { 
mining all moral standards of life.” 


Return of the Terror 


The Germans were coming back! To 
the people of Eastern Belgium and Lux- | 
embourg this terrible threat last week sud- | 
denly became a dread reality. And to the 
people of the rest of Belgium and parts 
of Holland and France the threat itself | 
was enough to produce a chill of dread. 9 

Some Belgians in German-speaking | 


to welcome the Nazis and denounce their | 
fellow citizens who had welcomed the 
Allies. But on the “wrong” east side of | 
the Meuse River, Belgians who had aided 
the Allies fled westward or waited with 
fearful anticipation of .reconquest. A se- 
ae omeiedy ro-Nazi ecm station 
a to the panic by urging Belgians to 
flee with commandeered Allied vehicles, 
Anti-Nazi slogans were erased from 
Belgian walls. Shops were boarded 
Unhappy- civilians questioned Allied 
troops eagerly. But the soldiers, warned 
against spies, shook their heads in silence, 
In Brussels, the leaders of the resistance 
movement offered the services of their 
fighters—now partially disarmed—to. the. 
ies, but were turned down. The. Pierlot 
Cabinet, denying reports that it would 
leave the capital, “reminded” government | 
employes to stay at their posts. Business- 
men made deals with the qualifying 
clause, “if the Germans reenter Brussels. 


O Say Can You See: Roland C. Gask, } 
NEWSWEEK correspondent with the Amer-’ 
ican First Army, cabled this eyewitness 
account of how civilians reacted close 
to the fighting lines: 

“The people guessed something was 
up. They stood around looking puzzled 
and scared. Up on .the soont story a 
woman pulled in a large American flag 
with a look of bitterness and disillusion- 
ment. Little jars of paper Allied flags dis- 
appeared from shop windows. Outside 
the hotel door an almost hysterical woman 
implored an American soldier to give her 
a seat in his command car. Along with 
Harold Denny of The New York: Times, 
I threw my baggage into a jeep trailer 
and b from the town. 

“We joined the flow of traffic going 
west, but-on the other: side. of there 
was another and heartening flow—big) 
155s, their barrels in canvas, going up to! 
the front along with ack-ack guns, hel 


i 
: 


meted soldiers jammed in trucks, and big 


at 
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. - . is Better Homes & Gardens’ advice to 
more than 2,350,000 reader-families think- 
ing and 4 wang 44 postwar rooms for chil- 
dren. ““When he starts crawling out of the 
crib, it’s time to bronze the baby shoes, give 
him a -up bed and hand him a foot- 
ball. It’s a short span from infant to 
youngster.” Better Homes & Gardens 
recommends that home designers plan their 
rooms accordingly. 

Month after month leading architects un- 
fold ar living plans in Better Homes & 
Gardens. Just a part of the reason why Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens continues to be the 
force guiding tomorrow’s home builders. 


America’s Home-Service 
Magazine 


Better Homes & Gardens 
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loads of supplies. As we rode along, we 


_ constantly heard planes overhead. 


“But the planes proved to be ours. 
Nevertheless, there were sigas of bomb- 
ing along the road. Denny, a veteran of 
retreats, said: ‘I hope I shan’t have to do 
this again.’ 

“As we passed through Belgian villages 
the people stood on their rsteps and 
looked sorrowfully at us. They too seemed 
scared. At one village where we halted 
near dusk in the traffic line, an entire 


~ schoolful of children shouted over and 


over again with a ringing rhythm, Vive 
Amérique. Vive TAmérique. A bas les 
boches. A bas les boches, Then came 
something that put lumps in our throats. 
The entire group of children suddenly 
began singing ‘The Stars and Stripes’ in 
piping, emotional French.” 


Help Wanted 


The British War Cabinet last week or- 
dered the mobilization of 250,000 more 
fighting men in Britain. Some will be 
drawn from civilian life; others will be 
transferred from the navy and the RAF. 
Still more will be found in the army it- 
self, where men engaged in static de- 
fense or administrative services will shift 
to combat units. Britain thus dredged the 
reer - scrapings from the manpower 

arrel., 


Die Fehme Strikes 


On the slain man’s coat the assassins 
had pinned a card that read “Unknown 
Avengers of German Honor.” The body, 
found in an empty freight car at Wiirse- 
len near Aachen in Germany, was identi- 
fied as that of Joseph Meurer, an employe 
of the state railways. He had been con- 
demned to death by a “Fehmic Court” 
for working for American Army engi- 
neers. The Nazi radio claimed that six 
other Germans had been similarly mur- 
dered. 

Although Allied Military Government 
officials thus far have kept silent, the 
German story was probably true. A sys- 
tematic murder campaign to frighten the 
inhabitants of Allied-occupied Nazi ter- 
ritory into an attitude of strict non-coop- 
eration has long been anticipated. It not 
only would fit in with the Nazi character, 
but also would follow the pattern set 
after the last war when scores of nation- 
alist organizations, collectively operating 
as the Fehme,* methodically hunt 


down and assassinated, pacifists, leftists, 


and persons suspected ‘of giving informa- 
tion to the Inter-Allied Control Commis- 
sion. At least 854 people were murdered 
by the Fehme in the three and a half 
years following the Armistice. The vic- 
tims included such prominent politicians 
as Karl Liebknecht, Matthias Erzberger, 
and Walther Rathencu. 





®The term Fehme is un tanslatable but it implies 


ah of the post-Civil War 





Oily Inspiration 

The hapless Iranians, although their 
independence was guaranteed at the Te- 
heran conference, were still wriggling un- 
der Soviet pressure to grant an oil con- 
cession. Last week, as a Soviet Foreign 
Vice Commissar, Sergei I. Kavtaradze, 
was said to have demanded that five anti- 
Russian newspapers be suppressed, the 
Iranians thought of a new expedient. It 
was quite simple. They would form a 
company—an Iranian company. Moscow 
would provide the technicians, the ma- 
chinery, and the capital. 


Stymie for UNRRA 

Even with the largest shipping pool in 
history—the United States contribution 
alone totaled some 37,000,000 dead- 
weight tons last summer—the Allies are 
so hard pressed for cargo space that they 
cannot meet the relatively modest de- 
mands of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. This was 
the reason Roy F. Hendrickson, deputy 
director general of the UNRRA told 
Washington reporters last week he was 
“definitely disappointed” by the small 
amount of shipping space hitherto re- 
served for his organization. 

The UNRRA, Hendrickson disclosed, 
has ‘no vessels of its own, and all its 
shipments so far have been made in mili- 
tary vessels on a partial allotment basis. 
Although it would take no more than 
twenty ships 3 month to deliver some 
150,000 tons of relief goods to Europe, 
military authorities are reluctant to yield 
their priority even to that extent. As a 
result, the recently approved $50,000,- 
000 relief program for Italy has not yet be- 
come effective. However, the UNRRA has 
not given up hope the American-British 
Combined Shipping Adjustment Board, 
which holds the whip hand over Allied 
shipping, will revise its policy and allot 
more cargo space for relief supplies. 


Comeback for Selassie 


Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 
who in 1941 returned to his. liberated 
country after five years in exile, scored a 
diplomatic triumph last week. Under the 
terms of a two-year “interim” accord 
signed at Addis Ababa, the British Gov- 
ernment agreed to relinquish exclusive 
rights in Ethiopia and to withdraw, its 
forces from all but the Ogaden District 
and adjoining border areas. Thus the 
bulk of the country was returned to 
Ethiopian sovereignty. Britain also re- 
nounced the precedence hitherto held by 
its minister at Selassie’s court and ac- 
knowledged the emperor’s right to ap- 
point foreign advisers of his own choos- 
ing. The French-owned railway between 
Addis Ababa and Jibuti will revert to 
Ethiopian operation, subject to French 

roperty rights. All Allied air forces will 
Leveaitor have the right of transit and 
landing in Ethiopia. 
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Calculator Features 
FIRST 
Offered by Burroughs 





Electric operation, with its smooth, sure, 
uniform key-action. 


Duplex accumulating mechanism, with two 
Yoh wRoh Mo flo] K Pun ol ailoloih dloltlol Maol (aU Kol ifolaMrolate} 
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Simplified subtraction, providing the fastest 
nash iglote Meh am folanl ol tlaslclal fol @ ariel ohigelaitela els Molah 7 
key-actuated calculating machine. 


Direct subtraction, permits touch method of 
CU oh Imola flea molamme |] oli-> amaslolofcl ks 





Fraction keys, for easy handling of frac- 
tions, with automatic conversion into whole 


alviaslol-1ae F 


Full cent key, which-converts the decimal 
part of a cent to the nearest full cent. 
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The Resolute Year 
Overconfidence had vanished with the 


German counteroffensive and the arrival 
of troops coming home for Christmas 
from Europe (Newsweek, Dec. 25). The 
midsummer dream of 1944 that the war 
might end by Christmas had vanished, 
and with it the dream of a gradually 
easing Canadian war effort. So Canada 
approached 1945 with grim, unrelaxed 
determination. 

Portents for the new year: 
@ Steadily growing reinforcements for 
the Canadian Army in Italy and Western 
Europe were being rushed overseas. De- 
fense Minister Gen. A.G. L. McNaughton 
had every hope that the critical rein- 
forcement situation, which he had ex- 
pected about February, would be “safe- 
guarded against adequately.” Speaking in 
Owen Sound, Ont., where he is the gov- 
2mment candidate in a by-election, Mc- 
Naughton was obviously pleased at the 
aftermath of the conscription issue—ris- 
ng voluntary enlistments throughout the 
sountry to augment the 16,000 members 
of the Home Defense Army who will be 
sent to the fronts, voluntarily or not. 
@The Royal Canadian Navy, whose 
‘ranks were virtually filled, announced re- 

tion of recruiting. 

€ Although the RCAF training program 
1ad long since passed its peak, there was 
10thing to prevent a quick pickup in en- 
istments should more airmen be needed. 
War industry was at or near maximum 
»roduction. Its plans for transferring to 
sivilian production were in abeyance. 
_ But though the services and home front 


New Stuff: On the Holland front Canadian infantrymen are using %4-ton 


were set for a hajd 1945, Canadians 
looked in vain to wa for an effective 
foreign policy. Abqut the Anglo-Greek 
and Russo-Polish pypblems Prime Minis- 
ter Mackenzie King had said nothing, 
except that Canada @vas watching events. 
There seemed no doubt that the Prime 
Minister was watching Washington no 
ess closely for its st-fnd on these problems. 
King’s postwar play for the small nations 
to play important parts in world affairs 
was turning out t¢ be just that—a plan 
for the future, not# now. 


Rouser With¢ut Rabble 


Back in Toronty from a speaking trip 
to the prairie proyyinces, the Rev. T. T. 
Shields admitted that his plans for a Ca- 
nadian Protestant} party. would not ma- 
terialize in timeffor the next general 
election. This wgs good news, indeed, 
since the regular #arties, though not fear- 
ing any substant§:! support for an anti- 
Catholic party, iad shuddered at the 
thought of thef religious mudslinging 
Shields would irWitably bring to politics. 
As pastor of @ne of Toronto’s largest 
churches, the §farvis Street Baptist, 
Shields had rer%tation enough to scare 
the daylights oft of any politician. He 
had made a ce¥eer out of anti-Catholi- 
cism. His tiradf~s against the Catholic 
Church started gearly 30 years ago, gain- 
ing every year @. venom. Last February 
he said: “Everygvolitical party in Canada 
holds office by frace of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.” -° 
One of the fgw religious rabble-rousers 
in Canada, Sh#lds has a faithful follow- 














Canadian Army Photo 


. armored trucks, such as this one, for ‘the first time 
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ing. His congregation pays him an esti- 
mated $10,000 salary. He also writes for 
the anti-Catholic Canadian Protestant 
League’s organ, Gospel Witness, whose 
readers are mostly from extreme ele- 
ments of all Protestant denominations. 


The Protestant Coughlin: After a 
French-Canadian MP had regretted, at 
the 1948 session of Parliament, that the 
government had not done more to stop 
anti-Catholic propaganda, Prime Minis- 
ter Mackenzie King knew perfectly well 
what was being discussed. He said: 
“Speaking here as a member of the Prot- 
estant Church, I have nothing but 
contempt for Dr. Shields and all the ut- 
terances he can make.” 

In his 60s, tall and heavy-set, Shields 
is the Canadian Father Coughlin in 
many ways, with the one exception that 
he is extreme Protestant rather than ex- 
treme anti-liberal. Moreover, Shields is a 
British imperialist. ; 

When he shifted his attack against the 
Catholic Church to the political side, 
even his old friends in the Loyal Orange 
Lodge were hesitant. The Orangemen, a 
moderately strong anti-Catholic political 
force in Ontario, preferred to use their 
influence on the regular parties. So 
Shields had little chance of getting -any 
organized support for attacking the Cath- 
olic Church. 


Canadian Trends 


Italian Hopes: Ottawa figures the 
German front in Italy will collapse by 
early February. Then Canadian units of 
the British Eighth Army will be rushed 
to Western Europe to reinforce the Ca- 
nadian First Army. 


Pacific Future: A postwar Anglo-Ca- 
nadian conflict of interests in the Pacific 
is developing. Canada is determined to 
handle its own airmail and passenger 
service to the Far East, despite British 
assurances that there is no need of a'Ca- 
nadian transportation setup. 


Down With Taxes: The next federal 
government budget, expected in early 
spring, will continue last year’s income- 
tax reductions for industry, stressing 
Mackenzie King’s intention to help in- 
dustry in meeting tig employment 
and production problems. 


Sick Socialist: Premier T. C. Douglas 
of Saskatchewan, whose illness has pre- 
vented his CCF government from press- 
ing its socialist program, will be unable 
to resume his work for at least six 
months. 


Free Press: The Canadian external 
Affairs Department fears that the grow- 
ing Anglo-Canadian-American demand 
for a ty as. yp clause in the 
peace treaty is doomed to failure because 


Russia would never sign a treaty contain- 
ing such a clause.- 
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Aunt Penelope's 
Come For a Visit! 










Of the FIRST FOUR 
General Magazines 
ONE 
covers the rural market 
































Her first visit to the farm in years. She always thought that 
Henry and Martha were putting up with a sort of pioncer life... But 
isn’t she surprised! Seeing Martha’s spick-and-span house, all electri- 
fied and furnished with home conveniences that Aunty always “under- 
stood” were only city privileges. Well, the truth is, Henry and Martha 
read Farm JourNAL. Which is the habit of 2,500,000 other farm fami- 
lies who have the American way of farm life streamlined for them. 


Farm Journat leads the way to electrifyirfg, simplifying and beauti- 
fying farm home surroundings. It carries the news of new things and 
methods—while still new. Which is one reason why the womenfolks 
enjoy it. They like it too for its pages of household hints, stories, 
recipes—yes, and dress and beauty tips. Like it for its advertising— 
that’s news too. Farm JouRNAL timeliness—four days from writer to 
reader—contributes to making it the most influential as well as the 
largest rural magazine. 
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' Guatemala Chooses 


Six months ago the people of Guate- 

, mala lived under one of the most oppres- 
, Sive dictatorships in dictator-ridden Cen- 
_tral America. Their ruler, Gen. Jorge 
, Ubico, was kicked out in July. But it was 
, a palace revolution. The new President, 
_Gen. Federico Ponce, was a henchman 
, of Ubico’s, and the ex-caudillo continued 
, to rule from his home in Guatemala City. 
, In October, there was another explosion, 
‘this time a popular one. It blew Ponce 
, Out of office. He was succeeded by a tri- 
umvirate of popular leaders who prom- 
ised their people democracy. 

| _ Last week they kept their promise. On 
| Dec. 17, 18, and 19 Guatemaltecos had 
ja novel experience. They went freely to 
the polls and cast their votes in peace 
! and order and without bloodshed. By an 
; overwhelming majority they chose Juan 
‘José Arévalo as President. 

- Ten-to-One Choice: Tall, handsome, 
‘and 42 years old, Arévalo is a newcomer 
to Guatemalan politics. He spent his boy- 
‘hood in Guatemala but went to Argentina 
iwhen he won a scholarship to the Uni- 
iversity of La Plata; eight years of study 
,there brought him a doctorate of philoso- 
,phy and pedagogy. After he had spent 
three years in the Guatemalan Ministry 
‘of Education, his liberal ideas caused a 
break with Ubico and he returned to Ar- 
ipentine, where he taught in La Plata and 
later became dean of humanities in 
‘Tucuman University. But he lost his uni- 
‘versity chair because of his outspoken 
‘opposition to the military dictatorship in 
Argentina. . 

Arévalo’s chief opponent in the Presi- 

dential election was Adrian Recinos, 











former Guatemalan Ambassador in Wash- 
ington. The final score was: Arévalo, 
256,514; Recinos, 20,550; about 18,000 
votes were cast for minor candidates. 


Significance 


The election was apparently not ma- 
nipulated, and the Junta was careful not 
to support any candidate. Arévalo led 
from the beginning, but had the cam- 
paign lasted longer, he might not have 
done so well. As the election approached 
he was rapidly losing ground, perhaps 
bécause of opposition propaganda which 
accused him alternately of being pro- 
Fascist and. pro-Communist. _ 

Arévalo’s task is not an easy one. Po- 
litical democracy is a new thing to Guate- 
mala, and the Guatemaltecos will have 
to: learn to make it work. Arévalo has 
much to learn, too. As a schoolteacher he 
has no political background, and he has 
spent the past nine years in Argentina. 

He will also have economic problems 
to solve. An editorial in the newspaper El 
Imparcial on Dec. 17 called attention to 
the constantly increasing cost of living, 
and the consequent suffering of workers 
and their families due to high prices of 
such homely essentials as corn, beans, 


and lard. 





\ 
ujitsu by Vargas 
' The full story of the resignation of 
oreign Minister Oswaldo Aranha of 
Brazil on Aug. 23, 1944, has never beer 
{told. But last week Aranha’s own account 
‘became public when Joseph Newman of 
The New York Herald Tribune came into 
possession of a six-page, single-spaced 
letter which the Brazilian statesman had 
‘written to Gen. Pedro Aurelio de Goes 











New Faces in Washington: Victb 











Acme Photos 
Andrade (left), new Bolivian Ambassador, 


was just in time to take a hand in tin negotiations. Cuba’s new envoy, Guillermo 
Belt (right), arrived in the midst of Cuban-United States talks on sugar prices. 
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Monteiro, Brazilian representative on the 
Pan American Emergency Committee for 
the Political Defense ‘of the Continent. 

“It was, my friend,” Aranha wrote, “a 
trick in the grand jujitsu manner of 
Estado Novo [Vargas dictatorship] poli- 
tics ... . If Germany were winning I 
would already have been shot, but from 
the front; as Germany is being defeated 
I was stabbed, but from behind.” 

This was added confirmation for the 
generally held theory that Aranha’s fall 
was a blow to the democratic forces 
which are pushing President Getulio 
Vargas from one side while Fascist- 
minded army officers crowd him from the 
other. Informed observers believe Vargas 
is now working overtime to establish his 
dictatorship on a firm basis before the 
country’s restive democratic forces can 
move against it. 


Tin and Taxes 


For a year and a half representatives 
of the Bolivian Government and the tin 
producers have been haggling with 
United States Government officials over 
the price which the United States will 
pay for tin when their present contract 
expires next June 30. The government of 
Enrique Pefiaranda opened the negotia- 
tions, but the revolution of December 
1943 eliminated him and for several 
months interrupted diplomatic relations 
and tin negotiations between Washing- 
ton and the revolutionary government of 
Maj. Gualberto Villarroel. After Villa- 
rroel was recognized in June, the talks 
were resumed. 

Last week the two countries agreed on 
a price, but had found a new contro- 
versy. The United States had attached a 
string, an amendment forbidding the Bo- 
livian Government to “impose charges, 
taxes, fecs, etc., that will decrease pro- 
duction.” The Bolivians call this unwar- 
ranted meddling. Furthermore, it would 
interfere with their efforts to improve 
conditions among the tin workers, for 
which purpose they wished to increase 
taxes on tin production. 

United States labor supports the Bo- 
livian stand. The amendment is a “profit 
protection for the Bolivian tin barons,” 
declared Martin Kyne, CIO member of 
the Magruder Commission that investi- 
gated Bolivian labor conditions last year. 

The United States negotiators argue 
that the amendment would not interfere 
with any tax program that La Paz might 
want to adopt, unless such a program 
would curtail production. 

In any case, informed sources say, and 
in spite of the fact that the Bolivian gov- 
ernment has accepted the amendment, it 
intends to go right ahead with its tax 
program. The Bolivians are confident 
that production is bound to be spurred 
when the workers receive better condi- 
tions. And if the tin men intentionally re- 
duce production when their taxes are 
raised, the United States will know where 
to place’ the blame. 














“BRAINS” OF THE ELECTRONIC CONTROL 


Shown above is the Tracer Mechanism 
which translates the shape of the model 
into a signal pattern. This pattern, 
through the use of electronic tubes, 
controls the position of the cutters as 
they move over the full-size casting— 
reproducing exactly the shape of the 
scale model. 


TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
SUNDAY, 2:30 EWT, NBC 
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Finishing large. nonsymmetrical sur- 
faces—such as ship propellers—has 
long been an expensive and time-con- 
suming job. Many days of skilled hand 
labor were required in chipping, grind- 
ing and polishing the rough casting. 

But a war-born electronic develop- 
ment now permits the entire operation 
to be done by machine—with far great- 
er accuracy than ever before possible 
with the most highly skilled hand labor. 

An electrically controlled Tracer 
Mechanism follows the contour of an 
accurate small-scale model—made of 


“) 


a btioniu at Mitk 
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metal, plastic or wood. The electronic 
position regulator (left) then guides 
the huge cutting machine over the full- 
size casting. Duplicates of the desired 
shape may be produced indefinitely 
from a single setup. 

Now applied almost exclusively in 
production.of ship propellers, this ma- 
chine tool tracer control holds broad 
possibilities for speeding © peacetime 
production, cutting costs, conserving 
skilled man power. It’s another exam- 
ple of the new developments in elec- 
tronics you'll want to know more about. 
For further information, call your 
nearest Westinghouse office, or write 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Co., P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-91069 


HEAR TED MALONE 
MON. TUES WED. EVENINGS, BLUE NETWORK 
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Grave Developments Abroad 
Echoedin ManpowerCrjckdown, 
Food Restrictions, Racifg Ban 


Three months ago, Congress changed 
James F. Byrnes’s title to Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, Last 
week Byrnes forgot reconfersion. The 
war news made it obvious t¥at the home 
front needed a touch of the whip. This 
is how he lashed it: 

@ To save gasoline, tires, and absentee 
man-hours in war plants Byrnes directed 
the Office of Defense Tyansportation, 
the War Production Board, and the War 
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Bymes Late the Home Front 
All-Out Effort for War 


were extremely low (see page 31). 
@ To increase arms production Byrnes 
put the first real teeth in manpower con- 
trols. He directed the WPB to use its 
life-or-death power over all industry to 
shunt workers from nonessential jobs to 
critical munitions production. 


Nothing Else Matters: For three 
years government officials have suggest- 
ed use of WPB priority powers to en- 
force the rulings of other agencies. But 
Donald M. Nelson, former WPB chair- 


man, and John Lord O'Brian, former gen- 
eral counsel, steadily resisted. O’Brian, 
who resigned on Dec. 20 to return to 
private practice, especially opposed the 





Harris & Ewing 


Hutson will plan for peace, Clay (right) will work on Byrnes’s war programs 


Manpower Commission to apply what- 
ever pressure was necessary to halt horse 
racing by Jan. 3 (see page 60). 

To save food for the growing demands 
of the armies two of Byrnes’s subordinate 
agencies, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and the War Hood Administration, 
put rationing back to the stringent levels 
of early 1943. The point value of butter 
was increased, and pearly all the non-ra- 
tioned meats and silemd vegetables went 
on the rationing list again. At the time 
the orders were issued, meat supplies 
were declining rapidly and civilian stocks 
of sugar, butter, and canned vegetables 


proposal. He held that the Second War 
Powers Act does not cover such indirect 
application of priority controls. 

Byrnes has decided that it does. Under 
his manpower order the WPB will shape 


industry's hiring to war needs by jug- - 


gling priorities and allocations for impor. 
tant materials. If a firm hires or retains 
more men than the WMC labor ceilings 
permit, it may lose its right to WPB- 
controlled manufacturing materials and 
may be denied fuel, tires, or other scarce. 
commodities. 

He made clear that, while most busi- 
nesses have complied voluntarily with 
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WMC rules, he is “unwilling to ask for a 
voluntary acceptance of ceilings by the 
many without being prepared to take 
positive measures [against the few].” 

Thus from now on, nothing matters 
but the war. The government’s moves of 
the last three weeks have finally re- 
solved the argument over military vs. 
civilian production. First the government | 
had frozen reconversion, then it had 
tightened draft regulations for men over 
26. Last week Washington took the last 
step possible short of national service 
legislation. 

Byrnes thinks it probably is too late 
for such a law. Clear-cut penalties for 
violation of labor ceilings might yet be 
needed, but he will try to do it with his 
WPB-sanctions program. 


The Assistant Cabinet: For the new 
austerity, Byrnes, the “Assistant Presi- 
dent,” has assembled his general staff. 
These men, little-known to most citizens, 
will be his chief planners in war mobili- 
zation and in reconversion. Two stand 
out as the most important: 

@ Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Deputy Di- 
rector for War Programs. Son of a one- 
time senator from Georgia, Clay is a for- 
mer West Point engineering teacher. As 
principal assistant to supply chief Lt. 


_Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, he has been 


largely responsible for the Army Service 
Forces procurement program. Byrnes had 
to make a personal plea to get Clay re- 
leased from the Army. 

@ J. B. Hutson, Deputy Director for Ag- 
riculture. He will turn most of his atten- 


’ tion to switching crop production to — 


peacetime schedules. Already president 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., Hutson 
is a Department of Agriculture career 
man who entered that service in 1924 
Associates say he is capable of coping 
with tough farm tasks. 

@ William Haber comes to Byrnes from 
the War Manpower Commission where 
the saying was: “If you want to find out 
anything about manpower, ask Bill 
Haber.” A behind-the-scenes adviser to 
Paul V. McNutt, and on leave as pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Michigan, he has held a series of govern- 
ment administrative jobs on the National 
Youth Administration, the WPA, and 
other relief agencies in Michigan. He 
was a labor adviser to Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx. 

@ Fred Searls Jr., just back from a 
United States Army Air Forces job in 
England, has worked for Byrnes before. 
As a special assistant in the Office of War 
Mobilization, he scanned the war pro- 
duction program with a view to saving 
taxpayers’ money. He is credited with 
having saved several million dollars. He 
served at the War Production Board too, 
where he was assistant to Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, who resigned Feb. 16, 1943 
when the military lost one of the first 
battles for closer control of the home- 
front effort. ; 

@ Thomas C. Blaisdell Jr. is a figure man 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


VICTORY CAN’T AFFORD TO LOSE ITS HEAD 


THERE IS PLENTY of symbolism for 
businessmen in this statue of Winged 
Victory. For the beginnings of peace 
can mean severe loss to business. 
History points out that the postwar 
petiod holds many hazards. For it is a 
tumultuous period of change—change 
in jobs, change in income, change even 
in the nature and the outlook of nor- 
mally reliable individuals. It isa period 


in which the excitement of war gives 
way to the routine of peace. 

And, paradoxically, with peace 
comes an increase in crime—crime of 
all kinds, including dishonesty among 
both new and trusted employees. 

For this reason, business, large and 
small, will welcome the program for 


postwar security against employee dis- 
honesty offered by The Maryland. 
Under it you are protected immedi- 
ately against losses caused by the dis- 
honesty of any of your employees, no 
matter who they may be. It is a far- 
sighted program and an economical 
one. Ask your Maryland agent or 
broker about it. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND. 


INSURANCE OFFERS A SPLENDID CAREER FOR THE RETURNING WAR VETERAN WHO WISHES TO START HIS OWN BUSINESS, 
IF YOU ARE INTERESTED, WRITE TO OUR,HOME OFFICE 
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and will go on being one for Byrnes. He 


will head a planning and statistical staff, 
drawing largely on other government 


agencies for his technical help. Byrnes 


does not like largé staffs and will try to 
get along with 50/ people at most. Blais- 
dell has been in various government ad- 
ministrative posts! since 19384. He is an 
ex-instructor in etonomics at Columbia 
University. ~ 


e 


Too Much in the Bank | 


When A. P. Giannini, 34-year-old fruit- 
and-vegetable dealer, decided to start a 
bank in Californih in 1904, he persuaded 
his stepfather ten friends to chip in 


' $150,000. This ‘week the bank again 


wanted capital, but Giannini resorted to 
a more conveptional technique: He 
signed 140 blue-yibbon investment houses 
to underwrite a common-stock issue of 
$42,400,000. ' 

In the interval Giannini’s brainchild— 
now called the Bank of America Nation- 
al Trust and Sayings Association—had be- 
come the countiy’s third largest bank and 


: its leader in branch banking. 


i Federal 
. stimulat 


The West Goast war boom and the 
overnment’s borrowing have 


the bank’s growth. In the past 


: three years asyets have doubled to $4,- 


1 


eters 








200,000,000, ‘o¢ which half is invested in 
government bands. But such spectacular 
expansion broyght its own problem: De- 
posits were swelling out of proportion to 
the capital invested in the bank by stock- 
holders. 

By increasijg capital funds to $220,- 
000,000, the rvew stock issue will remedy 
that condition and give the bank leeway 
for additional war _ sary 
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The two voluminous, strongly worded 
indictments handed down by a Federal 
grand jury in New York last week had 
taken six months to compile. They ac- 
cused two corporations and four individ- 
uals of (1) furnishing subcontractors 
with faulty specifications for making 
Norden bombsights so that it ‘was im- 
possible to produce them satisfactorily; 
(2) causing production slowdowns so 
that a firm of industrial engineers could 
profitably step in and speed up deliber- 
ately tangled production. 

Named in the indictments which 
stemmed from a Truman committee re- 
port (NEwswEEK, June 5) were these 
defendants: 
€ Carl L. Norden, Inc., manufacturers of 
the Norden bombsight. (Carl L. Norden, 
the Java-born Netherlander who invent- 
ed the bombsight, is no longer connected 
with the company and is not named.) 

@ Theodore H.. Barth, president, and 
Ward B. Marvelle, vice president of the 
Norden ‘company. 

@ Corrigan, Osburne & Wells, Inc., New 
York industrial. engineers, Comdr. John 
D. Corrigan, U.S.N.R. (suspended by 
the Navy since last May), and Robert 
H. Wells, co-owners of the company. 

The indictment made these charges: 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Remington 
Rand, Inc., office-equipment manufactur- 
er, was made a subcontractor of Norden 
to make the complicated egg-shaped 
bombsight (the “football” in bombardier 
terminology). Navy inspectors rejected 
the Remington Rand bombsights on a 
wholesale scale. The company could not 
meet Navy standards because Norden’s 
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two top executives, Barth and Marvelle, 
allegedly had determined that Norden 
should. keep control of the bombsight, 
and had furnished faulty manufacturing 
instructions. Commander Corrigan, as 
head of the production management sub- 
section of the Navy’s Bureau of Ord- 
nance, inspected the Remington Rand 
plant at Elmira, N. Y., and recommended 
that the Navy take it over because of 
bogged-down production. This was done, 
and a management contract was turned 
over to Norden. Then Corrigan’s engi- 
neering firm received $104,000 from Nor- 


. den for work in Elmira and New York. 


One favor performed by Corrigan, it was 
charged,. was to investigate and white- 
wash charges by an electrical union that 
Norden was slowing down production. 
In another indictment Corrigan was ac- 
cused of threatening to make adverse 
production reports against war plants 
which refused to employ his firm. Despite 
the fact that he ostensibly severed con- 
nections with his firm when he entered 
the Navy, he is charged with receiving 
$109,000 for swinging business to it. 
Scheduled for their day in court this 
week, the defendants hotly denied all 


- charges. A statement from Corrigan, Os- 


burne & Wells, Inc., said the company 
would be “fully vindicated.” The Norden 


company termed the charges “as utterly 


fantastic as they are untrue.” 


The Coming Quiet 


Radio listeners heard bad news last 
week: During the first quarter of 1945 
many more home receivers will go dead 
for lack of new tubes. 

The War Production Board disclosed 
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Food Ba 


market w' 


S: The farmer who sold his livestock to the 
butcher Lt had to go to town to buy pork chops at the 


get his meat closer to home after the war. The 
walk-in paneer of this 130-cubic-foot cooler for farm tse 





(an advance model of the International Harvester Co.) pro- 
vides 38-degree refrigeration for milk, poultry, pork, and sides 
of beef, with zero-temperature compartments at the left. The 
10-cubic-foot chest at the right is a home storage food bank. 
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; 
Word from Krug (right): “We may have to reequip the whole First Army.” 
Here he talks with a woman welder in a California shipyard 


\ 
thas a 12 to 14 per cent boost in the 
milftary’s or Aad a requirements will 
leqve little or no capacity for civilian 
tuhe production. Manufacturers had 
planned to turn out 2,000,000 tubes a 
mdnth for domestic use. Instead, the 
W®B will permit a “much smaller” num- 
4 Ryewnd the Army and Navy get what 
th¥y want. That could mean a complete 
shfit-off of civilian tubes, although the 


* industry hopes to work in small amounts 


of; civilian production while it switches 
chinery from one military order to 
another. 

Radar has become the key to the tube 
slortage. Battle experience has sold the 
sf#vices so thoroughly on radar that it 
dvminates the whole. new electronic pro- 


gram. Airborne radar, which has proved 
_ especially.- valuable _ in 


high-altitude 
bpmbing, will take 38 per cent of total 


‘ radio-radar output, compared with 29 


per cent in 1944. Ship radar will rise 
from 18 to 17 per cent and ground radar 
yom 7 to 10 per cent. : 

Present schedules call for electronic 
Ahanufacture to hit a peak of $250,000,- 
@00.a month in February or March. 
gignificance-—— | 

So far, the large number of two-radio 
homes has softened the blow of the tube 
scarcity. With one receiver in four out of 
commission, listeners still have an aver- 
age of one working set a family. But from 

ow on—until spring or even later—a 

strange quiet will prevail in more and 
more homes. . 


Jumping the Guns 


Back in Washington last week trom a 
tour of West Coast war plants, J. A. 
Krug, chairman of the War Production 
Board, gave this outline for production 
planning: 

@ America must “be prepared to fight the 
kind of war we've had the last two 
months for the next year . . . or as long 
as it takes.” 

@ The Nazi counteroffensive is destroy- 
ing such large quantities of Allied ma- 
tériel that “we may have to reequip the 
whole First Army.” 

@ The supplies to strike back already are 
in France, but critical production pro- 
og must be pressed because “we can 
ook forward to additional demands to 
replace losses.” 

@ The newest jump in schedules is for 
aircraft, principally Army and Navy 
fighters and B-29 Superfortresses. In 
numbers, the 1945 program calls for only 
78,227 planes, compared with nearly 90,- 
000 this year. But in terms of weight it 
will be the greatest aircraft production in 
history. -_ 

@ The nation’s 1945 shooting jacket will 


have well-filled pockets. An example: the 


Kaiser ammunition plant at Fontana, 
Calif., opened a little more than a month 
ago, is turning out 2,000 155-millimeter 
shells a day. When it reaches full ca- 
pacity in about three months the out- 
put will be 10,000 shells daily, making 
it the world’s biggest producer of heavy 
ammunition. 
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Northeast Passage 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., turned east- 
ward last week. After eighteen years of 
gradual expansion from Chicago to the 
Pacific Northwest, the transport company 
won its first route to the East Coast. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board decided 
that the industrial development of Wash- 
ington and Oregon justified more direct 
one-company service to New York and 
that the Franchise should go to Northwest. 
At present, passengers from Seattle bound 
for New York must change from a North- 
west plane at Chicago or travel via Unit- 
ed Air Lines’ mid-continent line. The new 
route, which will extend from Milwaukee 
to Detroit, Cleveland, and New York. 
will save 262 miles over United from 
coast to coast. 

Much as Northwest would like to cash 
in on the present war traffic, President 
Croil Hunter cannot guess when service 
will start. That will depend on the re- 


“Tease of both flight and ground equip- 


ment by the military. At first, the airline 
‘will use twin-engine Douglas DC-3s; 
later, it will undertake a program calling 
for larger four-engine planes. Hunter 
promises four or five round trips a day. 
Significance~——~— _ . 

With this expanded program ‘North- 
west becomes the fourth transcontinental 
airline (the others: United, Transconti- 
nental & Western, and American). It al- 
ready flies an Alask:n and Aleutian run 
for the Army Air Transport Command. 
Northwest has built well for its ultimate 
goal: a 30,000-mile network from the 
United States East Coast to the Orient. 


Bumper Billion 


Winter wheat is planted in September 
and October. Through the fall the weath- 
er—cool and damp—was just right to start 
it growing. Last week the Department of 
Agriculture prophesied the result: a 
— harvest in 1945—possibly a rec- 
ord. 

The expected yield is 762,000,000 
bushels, or practically the same as in 
1944. To this will be added 300,000,000 
bushels from the crop to be sown in the 
spring (if the weather behaves as well as 
it did this autumn). Thus, total produc- 
tion is expected to reach 1,064,000,000 
bushels, or a shade less than the all-time 
high of 1944. Manpower and rainfall 
may make the difference between a near- 
record and a new-record crop. 

Only in the Pacific Northwest did the 
winter-wheat crop lag. There a drought 
prolonged the seeding into December. 
The loss was more than made up by the 
Plains and Mountain States, which had 
almost ideal growing conditions. 

In spite of large domestic, military, ex- 
port, and relief Ae a billion-bushel 
crop appears ample. In fact, it probably 
would add a substantial surplus to a 
bulging carry-over expected to exceed the 
prewar stockpile by 60 per cent. 
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This Is the Faith That Made America 
by RALPH ROBEY 


Many times in the more than six years this column has been running the term 
“individual enterprise” has been used to designate that economic organization 
which, along with our system of representative democracy, has made America. 
Other persons use such terms as “private enterprise,” “free enterprise,” “com- 
petitive enterprise,” and so forth. And all of us in our own minds think we know 
pretty definitely just what we mean. 

From the letters I have received over the years, however, it is clear that there 
are many people to whom these terms do not have anything like a precise mean- 
ing. Everyone recognizes, of course, that “individual enterprise” is something 
different from “Communism,” or “Fascism,” or any other form of “statism,” but 
quite obviously when it comes to details the conception gets highly confused. 

It has seemed desirable, therefore, to try to put down in the briefest possible 
space the basic principles of the economic system—call it what you will—under 
which America has grown great. Needless to say the exact wording used is un- 
important, and others doubtless can think of alternative expressions more to 
their liking, and perhaps more meaningful. But that, after all, is of minor im- 
portance. The significant consideration is the faith which the principles repre- 
sent. Here, then, as I understand them, are the principles which reflect the faith 





which has made America: 


1—Freedom of opportunity 


Each of us must be free to better his 
own position to the best of his ability, 
but none of us must be permitted to 
engage in any activity which is not 
equally free to everyone else. 


2—Freedom of possession 


Each of us must be free to use the 
rewards of his labor as he sees fit, but 
none of us must be permitted to use 
his resources in ways which are con- 
trary to the public good. 


8—Freedom of competition 

Each of us must be free to offer his 
goods and services in competition with 
the goods and services of anyone else, 
but none of us must’ be permitted to 
engage in practices which take unfair 
advantage of his competitors. 


4—Freedom of organization 


Each of us must be free to join with 
others for mutual advantage, but none 
of us must be permitted to join with 
others for the purpose of restricting 
the freedom of anyone else. 


5—Freedom of agreement 


Each of us must be free to enter in- 
to contracts and such contracts must 
be enforceable before the law, but 
none of us must be permitted to con- 
spire with others to restrict the free- 
dom of opportunity of anyone else. 





6—Security against unjust taxation 
Each of us must be able to make 
plans, secure in the knowledge that he 
will be called upon to devote only a 
just and reasonable part of his income 
to meeting the costs of government. 


7—Security against unsound currency 


Each of us must be able to make 
plans secure in the knowledge that the 
value of his money and savings will 
not be destroyed. 


8—Security against government favor- 

itism 

Each of us must be able to make 
plans secure in the knowledge that 
government will serve merely as um- 
pire and will not favor one group as 
against another or directly or indirect- 
ly enter into competition with him. 


9—Security against bureaucratic usur- 
pation of power 
Each of us must be able to make 
plans secure in the knowledge that 
government will be by law, not by 
administrative and executive decrees. 


10—Security against the undermining 
of our political and civil rights 


Each of us must be able to make 
plans secure in the knowledge that his 
rights as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights will not be 
limited or destroyed. 
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This shows the hurricane's path 
as it fore up the Atlantic Coast. 


The sfeeple blew off this Massachusetts church and toppled into the street 


across the electric wires. Another headache for hard-working linemen! 


Lasr Fatt, a raging hurricane roared up the eastern 
seaboard and left a $400,000,000 trail of wreckage from 
North Carqlina to Maine. 


Falling trees crushed houses, cars and power lines. 


Poles were snapped off by the gale. Hundreds of towns, 
millions of people had no electric service. 


The electric light and power companies moved fast. 
Line crews worked around the clock. Clerks, meter 
readers—everybody—pitched in to replace workers 
now at war. Short-wave radio helped direct the job. 


Men and equipment rolled into New England 
from other electric companies as far west as Ohio and 


On the job in Connecticut. Line crews 
came from as far away as Detroit. 


" 


This photo, from a Navy blimp, shows wreckage on-Long Beach Island, . 
New Jersey, with boats and. buildings jumbled like a jig-saw puzzle. 


¢ 


Emergency centers, like this one on hard-hit Long Island, New York, were 
set up to handle the torrent of trouble calls, radioing them to trucks. 


Michigan. In fact, some trucks were already on their 
way before the storm struck. 


In most cases, service was quickly restored. Hoe- 
pitals got first priority, then war plants. It was a stagger- 
ing job, swiftly done — and helped immeasurably by 
the patience and understanding of customers. 


This hurricane — like fires, floods, tornadoes across 
the country—dramatized anew the fact that only a ma jor 
disaster can interrupt the even flow of electric service, 


It proved again that business-managed electric com- 
panies are able to meet any emergency as completely as 
they met America’s greatest emergency — war. 


160 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


Names on request from this magazine. 


© Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC HOUR,” with Robert Armbruster's Orchestra. NOW every Sunday afternoon, 4:30,. EWT, CBS Network. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: A girl to film stars Orson 
WELLEs and Rita HaywortH; 
by Caesarean section, in Santa 
Monica, Calif., Dec. 17. 

A boy, to Jrssm: Simpson 
StrEwarp, 25, legless New Jer- 
sey beauty contest winner, and 
JaMeEs RoBeRT STEWARD, adver- 
tising manager of a Sears, Roe- 
buck store; by Caesarean sec- 
tion, in Teaneck, N. J., Dec. 20. 
Mrs. Steward has walked on 
artificial legs since she fell under 
a train seven years ago. 


Birthdays: IRENE DUNNE, movie 
actress, 37, Dec. 20. 
Josep STALIN, 65, Dec. 21. 
Connie Mack, owner-manag- 
er of the Philadelphia Athletics, 
82, Dec. 23. 


Married: Co.. Rosert R. Mc- 
Cormick, 64, publisher of The 
Chicago Tribune, and Mars. 
MARYLAND MATHISON Hooper, 
Chicago social figure; in Chi- 
cago, Dec. 21. Mrs. Hooper, 
the mother of two daughters, 
19 and 21, obtained her divorce 
just a week before; Colonel 
McCormick’s first wife died in 1939. 

Norman Bet GeEppes, theatrical and 
industrial designer, and Mrs. ANN Howe 
Hituiarp; in New York, Dec. 20. The 
marriage was Geddes’s third, Mrs. Hil- 
liard’s second. 


Stage Door Note: 
On Dec. 19, in Los 
Angeles, KEVEN 
McCvure_, 20, star 
of “A Doll’s House,” 
was leaving the 
Biltmore Theater 
with the villain of 
the play, Lyte Ta.- 
BOT, when, she 
charges, her hus- 
band of eight 
months, Jack Carr, 
41, knocked her 
down and kicked 
her. Although the couple separated after 
three months, Carr was quoted by police 
as saying: “When I saw my wife with 
Talbot I blew my top.” Three days later 
Miss McClure filed suit for divorce. 





Associated Press 
It still hurts 


Separated: MERLE OseEron, Australian- 
born film actress, and Sir ALEXANDER 
Korva, 51, Hungarian-born producer, 
after six years. Miss Oberon announced 
the separation in Hollywood. The actress 
said she had seen Korda only on brief 
visits since he went to England two 
years ago_and that the separation result- 
ed from failure of two years’ effort “to 
work out separate lives and careers.” The 
marriage was Muss Oberon’s rst, Kordz’s 
second. ‘ : 





Bertie and Bride: The Colonel takes a wife 


Holiday Spirit: WmLr Biorr, 44, and 
GeorceE E. Browne, 50, theatrical union 
executives convicted three years ago of 
extorting over $1,000,000 from the movie 
industry, were ordered released from the 
Federal_prison-in Sandstone, Minn., Dec. 
22. Judge John C. Knox, who sentenced 
Bioff to ten years and Browne to eight, 
signed the order for their release because 
they testified against other racketeers a 
year ago. 


Who’s Got the Bucket? In San Fran- 
cisco, zoo attendant GEorRGE BLACKMER 
lost a bucket. Nothing if not thorough, 
Blackmer checked everywhere, even 
down the throat of Puddles, a 2-ton hip- 
popotamus. 





Missing:-Maj.-GLENN MILLER, 
former bandleader now serving 
in the United States Army Air 
Forces; missing in action. The 
bandleader, who entered the air 
forces two years ago to conduct 
service bands, wrote his wife 
from England on Dec. 14 that 
he planned to leave for France 
the next day—the day he was 
reported missing. 


Masquerade: Scotr McLeav, 
33, Vassar College. dramatics 
professor arrested last week in 
New York for impersonating a 
woman, lost his job as a result 
of the publicity. “This man,” 
McLean’s lawyer said, “was go- 
ing to’'a masquerade party... 
tried to get a taxi and couldn’ 
. .. He started back to his hotel 
and was arrested.” Suspending 
sentence, the judge agreed it 
was all “a sad mistake.” 


Free for All; On Dec. 21, in Ar- 
monk, N.Y., BEN Marx, 36, 
proprietor of the Armonk Phar- 
macy, up as Santa Claus 
and passed out free cigarettes 
to passers-by on Main Street. Marx ex- 
plained that he was exasperated over 
rationing his precious allotment of to- 
bacco products and chewing gum; he 
thought it would be fun to give away 
his entire Christmas stock. 


Acme 


Died: Maj. Francis YEats-Brown, 58, 
author of “Lives of a Bengal Lancer”; in 
London, Dec. 19. The British soldier, 
journalist, and mystic became a Yogi in 
India, served in the Royal Flying Corps 
in the last war, was captured by Arabs, . 
and was three times imprisoned by the 
Turks. 

Harry Lanc- 
pon, 60, sad-faced 
comedian of the si- 
lent screen; of a 
cerebral hemor- 
rhage in Holly- 
wood, Dec. 22. He 
made and lost a 
Hollywood fortune 
between 1925 and 
1931; was married 
to and divorced by 
five wives. 

CuarRLes DANA 
Gisson, 77, creator 
of the “Gibson Girl”; in New York, Dec. 
23. For twenty years Gibson was one otf 
the country’s most popular illustrators, 
known chiefly for his early glamor girls 
but acclaimed also by artists for his tech- 
nical skill and talent in oils. 

GrorcE H. Mosss, 76, former senator 
from New Hampshire; in Concord, N. H., 
Dec. 20. He was a leader in the fight on 
the League of Nations. 





Harry Langdon 
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CLenmore DISS" 


For those who appretiahé Jime VquowsdD re js 
certain enjoyment in Kentwehy. Tavern, th 
whiskey that has been the proud possession 
of the same Kentucky family for 74 years. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 








America is the land of dreamers and doers, where 
the tomorrows give promise and strength to those 


who dare to look ahead, work and have faith. 


At the beginning of this new year we remind 
you that the ROCK ISLAND LINES has served 
and grown ... with America. We are proud of our 
92 years of work and progress, through peace and 
war, prosperity and depression . . . always with faith 
in the future of America and its progressive people. 

But yesterday is important only because it gave 
us courage to plan for our tomorrows. And ROCK 
ISLAND LINES has plans for tomorrow .. . in- 
teresting and ambitious. 


Rock 
Island 


...intoa Picucaul Ca Tomorrows 


All America is planning now. Dreamers and 
doers will be rewarded by many glorious tomorrows; 
a nation grown even greater with ever higher stand- 
ards of life, comfort and happiness. 

ROCK ISLAND LINES, against a backdrop of 
proud and glorious yesterdays, pledges that it shall 
take a hand in providing the bright future you are 
hoping for. All of us, planning and working to- 
gether, dreaming and doing, will prove once more 
that America can make its dreams come true. 


As yesterday—and today—so tomorrow 
ROCK ISLAND’S sole purpose is to 
provide the finest in transportation. 


ROCK ISLAND 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILAR OAdS + ace UNITED FOR Victoay 
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MEDICINE 





Psychiatric Casualties Kept on Job 
With Help of Johns Hopkins Clinic 


When, at the stroke of 12, one of the 
factory hands gave three short screams, 
none of the other men on the shift reg- 
istered surprise. When another angrily 
talked back at voices no one else heard, 
his companions were advised by the man- 
agement to tolerate this behavior as one 
of his ‘ “idiosyncrasies.” 

It was in wartime Baltimore, its pop- 
ulation swollen by more than 500,000 
emigrant industry workers from the rural 
South. Many of them were emotionally 
unstable people who in peacetime had 
sheltered themselves behind psychoneu- 
rotic defenses. But the increased pressure 
and hardships of factory and shipyard 
work overwhelmed those defenses, and a 
large number cracked. At the same time, 
industry called frantically for more and 
more workers. 

How this twin dilemma of increased 
psychiatric disorders and increased in- 
dustrial manpower needs was overcome 
in one clinic experiment in crowded Balti- 
more was described last week by Dr. 
Robert V. Seliger, psychiatrist of the 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

By combining short-term psychothera- 
py with common sense and red tape cut- 
ting, Seliger and his associates, Dr. 
Nathaniel Apter, now an Army lieutenant, 
and Miss Victoria Cranford, a psycho- 
therapist at Haarlem Lodge, Catonsville, 
Md., were able to keep on their vital war 
jobs 37 of a group of 71 psychiatric cases 
who asked their help. 


Patients at Work: Among those sal- 
vaged were 30 cases of psychoneurotic 
reactions marked by anxiety, depression, 
and hypochondria. More serious were the 
epileptics, chronic alcoholics, and the vic- 
tims of dementia praecox and paranoia. 

Before the war, most of these people 
hac worked in sedentary jobs with no 
production deadlines, and many came 
from small towns. The majority had 
worked only 40 or fewer hours a week, 
the stepup to 66 hours left only a narrow 
margin for personal living. Night work 
and overtime combined with domestic 
difficulties to increase tensions which ex- 
ploded at the factory or at home. 

Other factors leading to psychiatric ill- 
ness were inadequate housing, worry 
about some family member in combat, 
alcoholism (as an attempted compensa- 
tion for anxieties), and the impact of ill- 
ness and death magnified and intensified 
by the war. 


Treatment on Tap: The main goal of 
the Johns Hopkins psychiatrists was “to 
treat the immediate problem, to reestab- 
lish self-confidence, to siieind through the 


regular clinic hours a kind of anchorage 
or harbor that would be there, rain or 
shine, and which could also be reached 
on other days, if necessary, through a 
telephone call.” 

After a checkup with particular atten- 
tion to hours and restfulness of sleep, ap- 
petite, spirits, and physical or emotional 
disturbances, each patient was listed for 
brief follow-up interviews, ranging in 
number from one to 40, at regular inter- 
vals each week. 

In most cases an elaborate investiga- 
tion of early psychological difficulties was 
not necessary. If a patient felt that he lead 
a great deal of steam to let off, he wrote 
an “autobiography,” which also brought 
his conflict into sharper focus. In the dis- 
pensary, while waiting to be interviewed, 
patients talked informally about their 
current affairs and their annoyances. 

The same free and easy spirit per- 
meated the psychiatric sessions. Each pa- 
tient was assured that “everyone has 
nerves,” that people with nerves aren’t 
crazy, and that from a psychiatric stand- 
point, those who failed to admit being 
nervous at some time or other were prob- 
ably “concealing evidence.” 


The Sick at Work: In addition to 
these therapeutic techniques, the doctors 
used such helpful short cuts as (1) tri- 





angular interviews with husband and wife 
which cleared: up situations involving in- 
laws and sexual maladjustments; (2) let- 
ters to employers always submitted first 
to the patients, explaining in non-medical 
terms the nature of the illness; (3) recom- 
mendations for outside activities, bowling, 
church affiliations, and active participa- 
tion in community groups. 

In the case of severe attacks of dizzi- 
ness or epileptic spells, the clinic recom- 
mended removal from dangerous jobs. In 
a few instances, patients were advised to 
return to their home towns and a less 
strenuous existence; in very. severe ill- 
nesses, hospital commitment was recom- 
mended. ¥ 

But so acute was the need. for man- 
power in Baltimore war industries that 
employers begged even the mentally sick 
to stay on the job. “One such patient 
(presumably a stenographer) had actually 
been in a state hospital,” the psychiatrists 
reported. “Her employer could not. re- 
place her, and although we told him she 
was seriously ill, he asked to be allowed 
to keep her on and did all he could to 
make her happy . . . even to letting her 
brush out her hair between letters.” 

That these and many less critically ill 
men and women could, with practical 
psychiatric care, continue as productive 


workers rather than as community charges ° 


or liabilities has postwar significance. “As 
we approach a new, eruptive period of 
reconstruction,” Seliger warned, “this 
should be weighed carefully by com- 
munity health service program makers,” 
lest they go to the extreme of “possible 
overprotection and smothering of the in- 
dividual’s right to earn his living.” 








RCAF Photo from Acme 


U. 8. Army Air Porces from Associated Press 

Anti-Blackout Breeches: This laced, zippered, flexible, skin-tight flying suit 
has been one of the Allies’ most closely kept secrets. Invented in 1939 by Wing 
Comdr. William R. Franks of the Royal Canadian Air Force, the suit applies pres- 
sure on a pilot’s abdomen and legs to prevent the pooling of blood which causes 
blackouts in high-speed flying. Above (left) a'side view. To the right, a fellow pilot 
inflates a flier’s suit. 
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RELIGION 
Give at No Expense 


Representatives of various religions, 
gathering with educators and welfare 
organizers in New York last week, specu- 
lated with tempered eagerness on twenty 
billion potentially tax-exempt American 
dollars—and what the public would -do 
with them. They represented the differ- 
ence between the American public’s an- 
nual charitable donations of $2,500,000,- 
000 and the $22,500,000,000 it might 
donate if it took full advantage of Con- 
gress’s edict that up to 15 per cent of in- 
come’ is tax-exempt if given to churches 
and charity. If citizens do not give 15 per 
cent through channels of their own choice, 
the government will collect 23 to 94 per 
cent of the top income brackets and allo- 
cate it without regard to their individual 
preferences. 

Emphasizing that donations must be 
made by Dec. 31 to affect this year’s tax 
exemptions, the Golden Rule Foundation, 
a public-welfare corporation chartered by 
special act of the New York Legislature, 
issued at its meeting relevant and 
thought-provoking figures on the chari- 
table-gift situation. 

@ The 1944 national income (estimated 
at $150,000,000,000) is nearly four times 
that of 1932. 

@ Per capita charity giving is $2.45 less 
than in 1982 ($16.57 against $19.02). 

@ This year’s savings, after taxes and in- 
creased cost-of-living deductions, are 40 
times the amount given to churches and 
church-related charities. 

@ Since the beginning of the war church 
gifts have increased 33 per cent; by con- 
trast, national income is up 140 per cent; 
expenditure on liquor has increased 100 
— cent; savings are 1,078 per cent 





« Money spent on alcohol ($6,000,000,- 
000) is six times as much as our benevo- 
lences. 

Churchmen, recalling the dire needs 
of present-day organized religion, re- 
flected upon war-ravaged churches in 
. Europe, depleted and suffering personnel, 
the half-billion-dollar church debt which 
drains resources needed elsewhere, the 
necessity for building and repair at home, 
and the urgent need for better-trained 
leaders. 

As a basis for cooperative action in 
channeling gifts to churches and welfare 
agencies, they adopted resolutions urging 
every citizen to review his income-tax 
report and give churches and charities at 
least the unused portion of his tax- 
exempt 15 per cent. They further re- 
solved that “we urge our government to 
revise the present simplified income-tax 
form® to include the 15 per cent de- 
duction for gifts to church and charity, 
adh to require that all such gifts be 





*The simplified form allows earned-income credit 
and deductions amounting to 6 per cent of total 








































































































Saddened Fans: Racing ban began as the Gulfstream meet came to a close 

















SPORTS 


Garrison Finish 
The track was fast and the weather 
clear for the nation’s racing establish- 
ments more than a month ago, With fan- 
tastic records in attendance (18,000,000) 
and betting ($1,126,308,645) during 
1944, race tracks were blossoming like 
ion flowers in a hothouse of war- 
boom dollars (NEwsweex, Nov. 13, 
1944). 


V-1; Then with dramatic suddenness 
Dec. 28, ae F. Byrnes, Director of 
War Mobilization, lobbed a grenade into 
the nonessential wartime boom—a ban on 
all racing. “The existing war situation,” 
said Byrnes, “demands the utmost effort 
that the people of the United States can 
give to the support of its armed forces in 
the production of needed war materials. 
The operation of race tracks is not con- 





ducive to this all-out effort. Therefore, 


with the approval of the President, I 
urge that the management of these tracks 
take immediate measures to bring pres- 
ent race meetings to a close by Jan. 8, 
1945, and to re ain from resuming rac- 
ing at all tracks until war conditions 
permit.” 

Bymes put explosive into his directive 
by asking the WMC to withdraw em- 
ployment ceiling authorizations for tracks 
and requesting the WPB and the ODT 
“to take such steps as fall within -their 
power to prevent the use of critical ma- 
terials, services, and transportation in the 


Associated 





operation of these tracks.” Affected were 
some 40,000 racing employes, revenue in 
seventeen states (almost $56,000,000), 
racing papers (Daily Racing Form, Mom- 
ing Telegraph, tip sheets, etc.), and the 
bookmakers. 


V-2: Immediately, “Assistant Presi- 
dent” Byrnes landed No. 2 of his wartime 
1-2 punch: He cracked down on all pro- 
fessional athletes between 18 and 26. Re- 
questing Selective Service to review their 
draft status, he told Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey: “They proved to thousands by 
their great physical feats upon the foot- 
ball or baseball field that they are phys- 
ically fit and as able to perform military 
service as are the 11,000,000 men in uni- 
form.” 

These drastic blows to the big business 
of sports were long overdue. They pre- 
saged a complete about-face in the gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward sports. Samples 
of the reaction to the biggest sports story 
of the year, perhaps the sports story to 
end all sports stories: 

@ Herbert Bayard Swope, chairman of 
the New York Racing Commission: 
“Winning the war . . . is our only busi- 
ness. 

@ President James H. Donn of Gult- 
stream: “ My heart goes out to the poor 
horsemen.” 

@ Ted Atkinson, top jockey of 1944: “The 
jockeys ought to be able to get work now 
without any trouble.” 

@ Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of New 
York, a critic of wartime racing: “A 
Daniel come to judgment. I’m for Jimmy 
for President.” 
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Penn Mutual 








~ Buyit on convenient terms 


Srom the 


You can buy this package from your Penn 
Mutual Underwriter now. It’s your future, all 
wrapped up and waiting. It’s a magic package, 
like Aladdin’s lamp, and in it is anything 
you care to have. 


There’s a fishing boat in it, or a golf course, 
and a Jot of sunny days. Or a home, a garden, 
a new car, a college education for your 
youngsters. 


What is this enchanted parcel? It’s a Penn 
Mutual Retirement Policy, delivered to your 
doorstep by any Penn Mutual representative. 
There’s nothing vague about it. It’s real! It’s 
the things that make life worth 
living . . . an estate, protection, 
and a retirement income. Expen- 
sive? No, you can buy it on con- 
venient terms. 

For too many years, people have 
looked at insurance as something 
intangible . . . but a Penn Mutual 


YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 











Underwriter thinks otherwise. He makes it 
possible for you to buy things you want 
now—and at the same time get yourself an 
immediate estate. He arranges your insurance 
so that you can spend money on needed 
articles, without sacrificing future security. 


Insurance is so flexible that it can fit itself 
to any changing need in this fast-changing 
world. It gives you comfort and protection 
today. It assures you the future you’ve always 
dreamed you’d have. Why not see a Penn 
Mutual representative ... now... and change 
your dreams into a practical plan? 


rus PENN worvar 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 
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Sit Very Still, Please 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The basketball adventures of 
Mr. Ned Irish, the young man who 
took this earnest game out of the gym- 
nasium and placed it at Broadway’s 
disposal on a big-league honky-tonk 
basis shared only by prizefights, have 
suddenly reached a point where 
Broadway considers them very funny 
indeed. It is not so funny to Mr. Irish, 
but the »doys figure that Nedso has 
made so much money from his delight- 
ful new dodge that he can afford a few 
laughs on the house. 

Just the other day a radio singer, 
name of Eddie Marshall, threatened 
suit against Mr. Irish. He complained 
that one of Ned’s vigilantes or house 
cops, of whom there are enough in 
Madison Square Garden these days to 
capture a medium-sized Pacific island, 
had seized him at a basketball game 
and tossed him into the wintry street, 
without even giving him time to pick 
up his hat and coat on the way out. 

“I was only talking to my father,” 
wailed Mr. Marshall. . 

I do not know the rights of the 
case, but if the singer’s story is correct 
there is no doubt that the cop, acting 
under Mr. Irish’s stern instructions, 
thought he was bearing down on the 
Gambling Scourge and confused Mr. 
Marshall's father with Sinister J. In- 
fluence, a gentleman at the very sound 
of whose name Mr. Irish winces pain- 


fully. 


Ned and his constables have got 
gambling nerves, but bad. Since the 
start of the basketball season last 
month they have worked on defense 
after defense, from 6-2-2-1 to the un- 
written iaw, to keep gamblers out of 

‘the Garden. Mr. Irish, who looks like 
Sherlock Holmes but has better foot- 
work, often leads the posse himself 
and races up and down aisles and cor- 


ridors on his special squeakless shoes - 


‘in search of characters who give 18 
points (out of the side of the mouth) 
and take 15.\ Ticket stubs and _ half- 
eaten hot-dog rolls are tested for fin- 
gerprints nightly. 

It is most discouraging that a young 
businessman cannot turn a fat profit 
on basketball without having to com- 

with human nature on the side. 

r. Irish bars human nature at the 
door to the best of his ability, but it 
is hard to recognize it in some of the 
forms it takes. 

You’ve heard it said often that the 
gambling instinct is only human. These 


last few years it has become sensation- 
ally human, by weight and volume, as 
a glance at race-track betting totals and 
the football wager traffic will tell you. 
Mr. Irish, former sports writer and 
press agent, had a wonderful commer- 
cial idea when he thought of giving 
basketball, the old YMCA _peach- 
basket game, to Broadway, but the 
state of the times is such that his busi- 
ness and the gambling _ business 
reached their peaks simultaneously 
and, as they say in the better class of 
saloon,- converged. 

If it weren’t for the prevalence of 
betting in other fields, you would sus- 
pect that the whole thing was a con- 
spiracy to embarrass Mr. Irish. Just 
when he was getting along so good, 
too. 


Since you cannot isolate this lov- 
able human instinct- by rounding up 
60 Known Characters (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 18, 1944), Ned and his battalion 
of strong-footed dicks are now urging 
the public at Garden basketball games 
to sit very still. This step is based on a 
theory that you cannot gamble with- 
out moving and is somewhat remindful 
of the scene in “Tom Sawyer” where 
little boys were discouraged from 
scratching, gaping, and fingering their 
collars in church on the ground that 
immobility made for Godliness. 

A note in Mr. Irish’s basketball pro- 
gram, after stating flatly that gambling 
is not nice, requests the patrons to re- 
main quiet in their seats and above all 
things not to “congregate.” Now that I 
think of it, this may have been what 
led to the downfall and eviction of 
Mr. Eddie Marshall, the singer. In 
talking to his father he plainly com- 
mitted one of the most flagrant acts 
of congregation I have ever heard of in 
all my long experience with crime, and 
you can see why the house cop con- 
sidered that it was unwise to give Mr. 
Marshall a chance even to put on his 
hat and coat before getting him out 
of there. 

I dont know what can be done, 
though, in the case of housewives. 
Have you ever seen a housewife tossed 
out without her hat and coat? Or, for 
that matter, tossed out? Yet several 
housewives bet copiously at these 
games and go there for no other rea- 
son. My heart bleeds for Mr. Irish, to 
a noticeable extent, and I think the 
boys show the poorest sort of taste 
when they laugh at his troubles. 
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Music for Israel: Bloch and Saminsky 











MUSIC 
Sing a New Song 


Then sang Moses and the children of Israel 
this song unto the Lord, and spake, saying, I 
will sing unto the Lord, for he hath tri- 
umphed gloriously . . . 





Exodus 15:1 


History does not record exactly when 
the Jew first cried out to his Lord with 
the intoned chant so symbelic of his 
race; but the Bible first describes his par- 
ticipation in a musical festival in the 
above reference—known to the Jew as 
“Shirath Hayyam” (the “Song at the 
Sea”) and to the Christian as the “Song 
of Deliverance” or the “Song of Moses.” | 

Authorities are agreed, however, that 
the chant of the Chosen People easily 
antedates the plainsong and Gregorian 
chant of the Christian. With no liturgical 
music beginnings of their own, early con- 
verts probably took with them the basis 
of the biblical cantillation they had left 
behind. Though the destruction of Jeru- 
salem left the Jews little they could call” 
their own, their sacred music did not 
perish with their temple. Synagogues 
from Spain to Russia perpetuated it. 


Old Wine in New Bottles: But tra- 
dition and hand-me-downs of centuries 
are not always enough. The Jewish com- 
poser of this age is an artist faced with a | 
challenge. When and how much is he an 
interpreter of Judaism, and when and 
how much is he a craftsman working in 
the idiom of the twentieth century? How 
he may meet this challenge was the cen- 
tral theme of a unique symposium held 
in New York last week as part of Con- | 
gregation Emanu-El’s centenary celebra- 
tion. 

As organized by Lazare Saminsky, the 
temple’s distinguished music director, 
the meeting included contributions by 
some of Jewry’s most brilliant musical 
minds. Dr. Joseph Yasser, the eminent 
musicologist and author of “Theory of 
Evolving Tonality,” discussed the prob- 
lem of “The Modern Jewish Composer.” 
Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt of Harvard con- 
tributed a paper cn “The Biblical Image 
in Jewish Music.” Isadore Freed of Phila- 
delphia, one of the _ brightest. lights 




















Only eight poo of scientifically com- 
pounded rubber support 40,000 pounds! 
These rubber eon wae designed 
by United States Rubber Company to 

replace the leaf springs of trucks on - 
| =. sam, street cars, and smooth out the ride. 
Israel § i There is no sliding friction on such rub- 
ing, 1 § i bersprings...therefore no maintenance. 
h tri- A Stress in all structural members above 
. the springs also reduced; much weight 
t 3 is saved through the relatively small size 
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vehicles. 
Such rubber - bonded - to - metal parts ; 
cushion destructive vibration, reduce j 
noise both inside and out and cut main- an 
tenance costs without sacrificing safety. yt 
Behind this apparently simple develop- 
ment—pioneered by U.S. Rubber —lies nt 
a vast storehouse of scientific knowl- jf 
edge. Research over many years by U.S. 
Rubber technicians has accumulated a. 
fund of information so precise and exten- 
__ give that itis now possible to pre-determine | 
the characteristics of engineered rubber. i 





SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





EET CAR FLOATED IN RUBBER — Sketch of street car body supported by 

U. S. engineered rubber mountings. Note that these mountings are 

i placed on each side of the bolster, and at both ends. The introduction 

Eastern of rubber as a structural part of heavy vehicles has done much to 

city. When examined recently all were still minimize noise, vibration, and shock not only on street cars but on 
in excellent condition. railway cars, trucks and busses. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 
3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doran presenis an interlude of historical significance. 
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among modern Jewish composers, was 
represented by a most interesting paper 
on “Music of the American Synagogue,” 
and Saminsky himself spoke on “Jewish 
Liturgical Music of Today, Its Sources 
and Its Prospects.” 

In essence, the cause which they advo- 
cated was the same. Jewish music, as a 
racial expression, has undergone a renais- 
sance since such men of the nineteenth 
century as Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Of- 
‘enbach, Rubinstein, and Mahler wrote in 
the international idiom of their time. 
Though specialists can find racial traces 
in their music, to most listeners these 
Romanticists sound like any other com- 
posers of their day. It is true that some of 
their disciples—composers such as Solo- 
mon Sulzer (a friend, however, of Schu- 
bert), Louis Levandowski (a great Men- 
delssohnian), and Samuel Naumberg (2 
friend of Meyerbeer)—performed signifi- 
cant work in organizing the ritual music 
of the Austrian, German, and French 
synagogues. To them goes much of the 
credit for what has been termed the nine- 
teenth-century golden age of synagogal 
music. 


The Temple Rebuilt: The renaissance 
came at the turn of the century. Spurred 
on by the encouragement of Julius Engel, 
the famous Moscow critic, a group of 
Russian composers turned back to their 
own folklore for inspiration. Organizing 
the Petrograd Jewish Folk Song Society 
in 1908, these men—of whom Saminsky 
was one—delved exhaustively into the old 
themes of the Jewish home, the love 
songs, the wedding tunes, the lullabies, 
and the dances. From this research came 
a new awareness of their almost ageless 
heritage. 

But the most significant movement of 
all has occurred only in the last decade. 
Composers have been stirred to write 
music which, though modern to the core, 
still strikes deep into the Jewish heart. 
Though Ernest Bloch is the master of 
these men, Saminsky, Freed, Frederick 
Jacobi, Joseph Achron, and Mark Silver 


. are close behind. And if the doors of the 


concert hall are often difficult to pass, the 
gates of the American synagogue are 
open. Here the Jewish composer has 
found a proving ground worthy of his 
best efforts. Bloch’s Sacred Service for 
the Sabbath (“Avodath Hakkodesh”) is 
a masterpiece of modern liturgical music, 
as are Saminsky’s Friday Evening Service 
and Freed’s and Jacobi’s Sabbath Morn- 
ing Services. WQXR, the highbrow radio 


station in New York, carries every Friday © 


night one of these services as they are 
performed at Temple Emanu-El. 

The composers of these works are con- 
scious of their responsibilities both as 
artists and as Jews. And they are con- 
scious of the challenge in the words 
Rimsky-Korsakoff spoke to his 25-year- 
old pupil, Sesiaaler, just before he 
died in 1908: “Jewish music waits for 
its genius.” 
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Without amino acids, the nitrogenous cently synthesized by this concen 
substances that form cell proteins, vita- Amberlite acts to exchange positive 
mins, and hormones, life cannot exist. charged atoms for negatively charge 

Normally the daily diet supplies atoms, thus causing specific amino acid | bu 
enough of this essential chemical. (The in the liquid to adhere to the resinoy «. 
proteins of milk and eggs contain the bed. Later the Amberlite is flushed wit): 5 
most; meats, particularly kidneys and an acid or alkali bath which washes og ed 
liver, come next.) In cases of severe die- the acids in sufficient quantity to mak hit 
tary deficiency, however, doctors have to their processing easy and inexpensive 7 
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an efficient new process to recover this starved Europeans and Chinese. 














° Hess from Three Lions 
Fish Talk: I¢’s no fish story but scientific fact that fish utter sounds varied in pitcne 


and intensity according to their condition or mood. With the help of a waterproofed 
microphone (top) and an oscillograph, Dr. Christopher Coates of the New York™ 
Zoological Society Aquarium was able to detect the sounds and classify them inf’ 
three groups. When fish get excited, their voices are loud and tepid; when eating, 
they are loud and steady; when at ease, a kittenish purr. Below are two “kissing 
gouramis, big-mouthed tropical fish from Malaya, used in some of the experiments. 
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Son AND HEIR—about to go home for the first time and 


start his life under your protection. 

To you and his adoring mother—he is the most Seonidectul 
bundle and the proudest promise life has to offer. Nothing 
is too good for him. Your dreams include a happy youth, 
education, and a background of experience that will assure 
him a good life. You can help make these dreams more 
certain to come true by insuring your life right now. This 
measure you take today may mean everything to him later— 
when you're no longer on hand to provide." 

When that day comes he will thank you by falfilling the 
promise you now make possible. Through Prudential in- 
surance you will give him security then—when he may need 
it badly—just as you do now when you receive him safely 
into your arms and watch over him 'tenderly from day to day. 


ity... 


The Prudential has a sixty-nine-year reputation for integrity 
which is based on four unchanging principles: A business 
conducted conservatively and soundly; insurance at the 
lowest cost consistent with safety and security; a wide 
selection of policies and payment plans; a staff of trained 
representatives always ready to give competent service. 

To find out how you can best provide for your family’s 
future, let. your. Prudential representative call on you and 
show you a Prudential plan drawn up to your own indi- 
vidual family needs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMBRICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICB: NEWARK, NEW JERSBY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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MOVIES 
Deanna, Tinted 


It took eight years and fourteen movies 
for Universal to get around to photo- 
graphing Deanna Durbin in more or less 
natural color. In “Can’t Help Singing” the 
Technicolor cameras show the young star 
with reddish-brown hair, blue eyes, and 
a complexion suited to her years. She 
sings as nicely as ever, too, this time with 
conspicuous help from a_ delightful 
Jerome Kern-E. Y. Harburg score. 

This is Miss Durbin’s first out-and-out 
musical, and the studio hasn’t spared 
cither the horses or the bank roll. The 
horses are around because, despite the 
title, “Can’t Help Singing” turns out to 
be a horse-opera epic edged in lavender 
and brand-new lace. The time is almost a 
century ago, and the star is a Senator’s 
daughter who thinks she’s in love and 
traipses across country after a dashing 
cavalry officer. Caroline never does catch 





up with the cavalry until siesta time at — 


Sonora, Calif., and by then she has en- 
countered a masterful card sharp (Rob- 
ert Paige) who can mend his ways for 
the love of a good woman and sing tenor 
when a duet js indicated. 
Director Frank Shaw maintains a 
tongue-in-cheek approach that is ingra- 
tiating and, every so often, good for a 
solid Lech. Less subtle humor is contrib- 
uted by Akim Tamiroff and Leonid Kins- 
key as a pair of larcenous, low-comedy 
Russians saddled with a trunk. The trunk 
—a stroke of genius on the authors’ part— 
contains the clothes Caroline brought 
along for roughing it. Come Indians, 
mudholes, and similar rigors of the 
covered-wagon days, Miss Durbin has a 
fresh gown for every song and territory. 


Megalomania Imported 


Like the Broadway stage hit on which 
it is based, Lester Cowan’s United Artists 
production of “Tomorrow the World” 
boldly tackles a problem democracy’s well- 
intentioned peoples will face when they 
inherit a pack of adolescents who have 
been scientifically subverted to Nazi ideol- 
ogy and the nasty tricks that go with it. 

e James Gow-Armaud D’Usseau play 
presented problem and answer with dra- 
matic persuasion. The screen play does 
it even better. And the answer is the 
same: the pint-sized barbarians can be 
cured in time with the therapy of faith, 
understanding, and infinite patience. 

Fact ‘or wishful thinking, “Tomorrow 
the World” is an engrossing drama: Once 
again Skippy Homeier, the 14-year-old 
recruit from radio, dominates the action 
with a realistic, near-hysterical portrayal 
of a Nazi fledgling transported toon Hit- 
ler’s psychiatric nest to the home of a 
liberal American professor. For his first 
meal in this Midwestern citadel of a de- 
cadent democracy, young Emil Bruckner 
dresses up in his Hitler Youth uniform 
and comes to the conclusion Americans 








Skippy Homeier as Nazi art critic 


are too soft to survive the New Order. In 
time he divides his uncle’s household, al- 
most blocks his widowed benefactor’s 
marriage to a Jewish schoolteacher, and, 
finally, bashes his young cousin over the 
head with a book end when she finds him 
rifling her father’s desk for the greater 
glory of the Third Reich. 


De-Nazified Brat: To the average 
American Emil’s precocious depravity and 
his ultimate conversion to adolescent nor- 
malcy will border on the contrived, but 
at least the Hollywood version is more 
convincing than Broadway’s. The movie 






eliminates several of the play’s mor 
implausible moments and shrewdly ex 
pands the original to include, unde 
Leslie Fenton's direction, a revealing pic! 
ture of the little Nazi’s reaction to the 
uninhibited democracy of a small-town 
public school. 

Fredric March and Betty Field as the 
professor and his fiancée are reasonable, 
troubled human beings. Equally good are 
Agnes Moorehead as the spinster sister, 
Joan Carrol as the professor’s forthrighi 
daughter, and Edith Angold as a Germar 
servant of the old order. 


Brat to Match 


United Artists, playing the sexes im. 
partially, matches the boy-brat of “To. 
morrow the World” with a brat of the 
opposite gender in “Guest in the House.” 
In each the stranger in an unsuspecting 
household is mentally. ill; however, the 
chances are that Evelyn Heath would win 
thumbs down over Emil in an audience 
poll of which should be strangled first. 

Evelyn (Anne Baxter) appears to be 
a wistful little waif when the Proctors 
(Ralph Bellamy and Ruth Warrick) bring 
her into their country home. At first Eve- 
lyn merely gets on their nerves with her 
infinite, studied patience and her passion 
for a recording of “Liebestraum.” But if 
Evelyn’s heart is weak her mind is a 
match for Machiavelli’s, and when Aunt 
Martha (Aline MacMahon) finally takes 
action, the house of Proctor is in a class 
with the House of Usher. 

Although Ketti Frings’s adaptation of 
the Hagar Wilde-Dale Eunson_ horror 
play is overlong and a trifle self-conscious, 
“Guest in the House” is. a fascinating 
psychological thriller. Afterward, the crit- 
ical moviegoer will wonder why it took 
the Proctors so long to get wise to this 
menace in their midst. However the film 
is uncomfortably credible while you are 
watching it. 
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How the little “Guest in the House” affected grownups 
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The Moderns Win: The Picture 
Post of London conducted an inquiry to 
learn whether Britishers in the armed 
forces prefer classical nudes or modern 
pin-ups for their barracks galleries. Paint- 
ings by many of the old masters and 
pictures of screen stars and favorites of 
this war and the last were hung in a 
Soho canteen and the_ servicemen 
voted for the lady of their choice... 











Paris Herald 19,245 


The gossipy, meaty, and _ heretical 
idiom of the late Sparrow Robertson, 
peerless even among sports writers as 
a murderer of the King’s English, was 
absent. So were such familiar features as 
the list of American arrivals and depar- 
tures. But otherwise, it was the same 
Paris Herald that Americans and French- 
men welcomed back to Paris newsstands 
on Friday morning last week. 

There were the familiar dispatches 
rom home: politics, sports, Wall Street 
quotations. There was a Webster cartoon, 
a lead editorial from the parent Herald 
Tribune in New York, and, finally, the 
“Mailbag” column introduced _nostalgic- 
ally with the famous letter of Dec. 27, 
1899, from “Old Philadelphia Lady,” ask- 
ing how to convert centigrade tempera- 
tures to Fahrenheit. James Gordon Ben- 
nett, the Herald’s founder, had made 
it a fixture at the head of the column 
from that day until his death in 1918 
ended his one-man war against the 
Fahrenheit scale. 

The Herald (properly The New York 
Herald Tribune European Edition) was 
as much a Paris landmark as the Eiffel 
Tower when, two days before the Nazis 
entered Paris, it suspended. Last week, 
it picked up as though the hiatus had 
not occurred. It called itself 57 years 








old (founding date: Oct. 5, 1887). The 
issue bore the number, 19,245, the next 
one coming up when it suspended. True, 
it had a new editor, Geoffrey Parsons Jr., 
son of the parent paper’s Pulitzer Prize 
editorial writer. But other staff faces were 
familiar. There was Eric Hawkins, pudgy, 
British-born managing editor from 1924 
to 1940. He gave many a broke vacation- 
er, roving newspaperman, and_ budding 
author a job on the Herald to earn his 


way back home during the 20’s and 


30’s. There were Mlle. Renée Brasier, 
business manager with the paper twenty 
years, and Lewis Glynn, another Briton, 
Herald’s financial editor before the blitz. 
The first full-sized, four-page daily in 
Paris since its liberation, the Herald’s 
80,000 daily press run is snapped up by 
Parisians, American soldiers, and Britons. 
The Herald is seeking a paper allotment 
from the Army to satisfy GI demand, and 
gasoline from the French Government to 
distribute the paper more widely. 


.. . Top Favorite: The British photog- 
rapher Roye’s girl on a rock. No. 2 Dor- 
othy Maguire of the film “Claudia,” as 
the idealized wife-to-be. No. 3: Jane, 
British comic-strip heroine by Pett. Betty 
Grable rated below a elassical nude 
and proved a controversial figure. Booby 


prize: The Flemish Van der Weyden's | 


portrait featuring a girl with a wimple 
was the “girl nobody wanted.” 





America in Russian 


Not since the 1917 Revolution have 
Russians been able to-buy on the news- 
stands such magazines as the latest ven- 
tures of the ce of War Information. 
Last week they could obtain two new 
magazines in Russian: (1) America, a 
compact, pocket-sized illustrated monthly 
devoted to America’s politics, art, litera- 
ture, cities, and war effort, and (2) Amer- 
ica Illustrated (still on the presses), a 
slick, Look-sized, picture-packed _ bi- 
monthly to do in panorama what America 
does in vignette. 

The first 1,000 copies of America 
reached Moscow last week for distribu- 
tion to Russian officials, embassies, and 
newsstands. They were brought back by 
Ambassador W. Averell Harriman, who, 
with Sam Spewack, playwright now with 
the OWI in Moscow, sold the idea to the 
Russians a year ago. Another 19,000 
copies were to follow by plane from New 
York, where both magazines are pub- 
lished. 


Soldier and Seal: The first issue of 
America, 64 pages, had a four-color cover 
with the flag, a United States soldier, and 
a border of the United States seal (see 
cut page 68). It featured an article on the 
Army Services: of Supply by Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell; a digest of a New 
York Times Magazine story on the Pacific 
war by its correspondent Frank Kluck- 
hohn; excerpts from a Presidential ad- 
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“4 DON'T WANT TO SEEM CONCEITED, 
but since I’ve had this job, I’ve done 
wonders for our mailroom, not the 
least of which was getting the boss 
to put in a complete U. S. Postal 
Meter mail-handling system. And 
did it pull the plug on mail distribu- 
tion! Now, everyone gets his mail 
on time!” 

































HERE IS A BRIGHT YOUNG MAN—the 
kind of person you need for your 
mailroom. We suggest you solve your 
mail-handling problems by putting a 
real Mail Director in charge . . . and 
getting in touch with a U. S. Postal 
Meter specialist who will gladly sug- 
gest ways and means of modernizing 
your mailroom operations. 











( OMMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


(GO) © =1 6) oa On 


Metered Mail Systems... Postal and Parcel Post Scales . .. Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers... Multipost Stamp Affixers .. 


*..- AND WHAT A JOB IT DOES on 
outgoing mail! Thanks to our 
U. S. Postal Meter system, there 
are no more late afternoon jams 
in the mailroom . . . and no more 
missed trains or planes. Each day’s 
mail is handled easily and smoothly ' 
so that it goes out on schedule. 
The operation of every depart- 
ment has been speeded up!’ 





- Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 


Rochester 2, N. Y., U. S.A. 
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America: It looks small to Muscovites 


dress to Congress and from Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlings’s novel “Cross Creek”; a 
picture of the White House; and scenes 
of Chicago, New York, and other large 
American cities. : 

Edited by William C. White* and a 
staff of twelve, America and America 
Illustrated will sell for the equivalent 
of 18 cents and 60 cents respectively. 
They will be distributed by the Soviet's 
State Publishing House, which will re- 
tain 25 per cent of the proceeds. Cur- 
rent press runs are 20,000, but the OWI 
hopes its magazines will soon match the 
success of Britansky Seyuznik (Brit- 
ish Ally). This British weekly, published 
in Moscow, started with 15,000 copies in 
August 1942 and now has 50,000 readers. 
@ One Muscovite reaction, as reported 
by NeEwsweeEx’s. Moscow correspondent: 
America seemed small for so big a_sub- 
ject. a a reader put it: “That’s what we 

ought vacuum-cleaner p eS 
looked like.” Another reaction: The style 
of Russian used is somewhat unconven- 
tional by rigid Soviet press standards, “as 
if some of it had been translated by Rus- 
sians who hadn’t been here since 1917.” 

*No relation to William L. White, son of the late 
William Allen White, famous Kansas editor, 


whose 
recent Reader’s Digest article on Russia was de- 
nounced by Pravda. 
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' EDUCATION 
A Thousand Times No 


Louisiana State University let itself in 

for sonte pre-holiday campus feudin’ last 
week. Challenged and embittered by 
faculty edicts against kissing, the popu- 
lar co-ed Gloria Jeanne Heller, a good- 
neighbor student. from Havana, Cuba, 
composed and distributed a tract defend- 
ing “natural behavior” and deploring the 
stuffy attitude of L.S.U. officials. Presi- 
dent. William B. Hatcher who has a 
reputation for being hair-trigger on occa- 
sions, called the tract a distasteful exhor- 
tation to “free love” and “a revolt against 
constituted authority” and asked for Glo- 
ria’s resignation. : 
_ The student body of 3,000 was out- 
raged. Mass meetings were held and 
committees chosen; a general strike ap- 
peared imminent. In Gloria’s behalf, 
Latin-American students sent a petition 
to Assistant Secretary of State Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs; and co-eds at Chicago, 
Tennessee, and Southern California Uni- 
versities wired sympathy. Summing up 
matters succinctly, a local co-ed de- 
clared: “If a girl gets a chance to kiss a 
man and passes it up, she’s nuts.” 

The case may go to Gov. James H. 
Davis, a former radio crooner and song 
writer, but not if he can help it.. When 
after futile last-ditch appeals, students 
marched en masse to his Baton Rouge 
mansion singing the governors’ own 





Gloria wards off a kiss 
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BUY RING-FREE 
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Ring-Free Motor Oil removes carbon, 
cleanses the motor and reduces friction fast 
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35¢ a Quart 


Sold throughout the Western Hemisphere 
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ballad “You Are My Sunshine,” he ducked 
out the back door. Police broke up the 
demonstration. 

En route from Havana to spend the 
holidays with her daughter, Gloria's 
mother threatened to keep the issue wide 
open. Julio Platas of Mexico City, Glo- 
ria’s boy friend, said he wanted to quit 
the campus, for life without Gloria was 
life without joy. 

Before going home for Christmas 
co-eds chanted a new L.S.U. parade 
song: 


Oh, I come from L. S. U. 
Where the girls are black and blue 
From pitching woo. 


Gloria’s father, manager of a Havana 
hotel, was amused by it all. “Gloria,” he 
declared, “has always been an idealist.” 


Campus ’Mid the Pyramids 


Bestowing an honor no American has 
received before, King Farouk I of Egypt 
on Dec. 6 decorated President Charles 
R. Watson of the American University at 
Cairo with the Order of Ismail.* 

Last week, looking ten years younger 
than his 71 years, Dr. Watson decided to 
retire from active administrative work. 
“I resigned,” he declared, “before the 
thought occurred to anyone else that I 
ought to resign.” 

Born in Cairo in 1878 (his Scottish 
missionary father was stationed in Egypt 
55 years), youn ng Watson came to Amer- 
ica and received A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from Princeton, which awarded him an 
agp D.D. on the day in 1931 when 

ave Charles A. Lindbergh an M.S. 
ained in the United Presbyterian 
Church, Watson preached, .taught at 
Princeton and Ohio State, and served 


*The Order of Ismail, E second highest 
decoration, is gréatly cove Or end customarily 
awarded to native Egyptians only. 





Dr. Watson steps down in Cairo and Dr. Badeau steps up 





fourteen years as secretary of the United 
Presbyterian Board of F oreign Missions. 

It was the elder Watson’s idea of an 
American university in Egypt which the 


son carried out in 1920 when, after the 


school had operated. for a year from 
Egyptian University, he helped open its 
own quarters in the former palace of the 
Khedive Ismail at Cairo. Prince Ahmed 
Fuad’ (later King) “always appreciated 
our coming here,” Watson says. “He even 
gave me an autographed picture for my 
room, which used to be his.” A non-tra- 
ditionalist, President Watson established 


his educational tenets on truth, character | 


formation, and sportsmanship. 
Joe College at Cairo: The philanthrop- 


ic, nonsectarian American University was 
the first college in the Middle East to 
adopt coeducation; in 1938 it established 


the first school of journalism in the Arabic Fe 
- language. Its School of Education pub- § 
lishes the only Arabic educational maga- 


zine. Situated in the heart of Cairo, its 
five arabesque building 
body of approximately 500.. Twenty- 
eight nationalities, in which Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Armenians predominate, 
and numerous religions are represented 
in its enrollment. Its faculty of 49 is 


divided among three undergraduate | © 


schools, arts and sciences, Oriental stud- 
ies, and education. Buttressing its repu- 


tation as an intellectual center of Egypt k 


is*its extension department. During the 


past year, 65,000 persons attend 
and visiting educators in its acoustically 


perfect Ewart Hall. Twenty-five thou- | 
sand volumes comprise a library de- | 
scribed by President Watson as “a foun- | 


tain of knowledge.” 


Campus life generally is an import © 
from. America. Although Arabic is the | 
established language, English is widely | 
troduced. fas- | 
ketball into — tennis. and football 


spoken. The university introd 


house a student | 


lec- | 
tures by prominent Egyptian authorities | 
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| E INSURANCE — Why should I — 
» popular. -Undergraduate clubs, a i , arr oo 
ot P egwied dramatic society, and ‘E XTEND myself ? 
» university paper Campus Caravan 
e reminiscent of American colleges. 
Having promptly placed its facilities 
the disposal of the Allies when the war 
gan, the university is currently head- 
harters for the United States Armed 
brees Institute. Twenty-five officers and 
Wen assist in diversified war work, and 
ty members correct correspondence- 
urse papers. In the School of Oriental 
dies Sheik Abd el Sayyed teaches 
abic to Britishers and Americans. 














‘|The New Prexy: On July 1, 1945, Dr. 
Ahn S. Badeau, 41, will take over the 
mesidency. Dean of the American Uni- 
rsity of Cairo since 1938, he has been 
ipesident of the Middle East for fourteen 
bars and like Dr. Watson speaks fluent 
abic. Dr. Badeau was born in Pitts- 
g ~~ — oe from Union 
ollege and Columbia University. Two ; 
tn the Office of War Information Z = 
prrowed him from Cairo, and as chief --then the WIND blew-- ' : hurt my 


its Middle East Department in the and HAIL pounded down . > | ~semorale . 
York office he supervises the flow of : nt 


ar news, interprets America to the Near 
ast, and aids in formulating policies of then | was 


boperation. He. will return to Egypt in | ‘wandering 














e late spring: 

) When he comes back to America, Dr. 
atson will assist in raising $500,000 to 
iid a new arts and sciences department 
the left bank of the Nile at Giza,-be- 

ween two pyramids. He hopes to in- 
ge his one hobby, mountain climbing, 
or which,” he concedes, “there isn’t 

@uch scope in Egypt.” ' 








--and out of 
a clear sky--- 
an airplane bit a hole 
--- in my roof 


people began throwing 
stones and RIOTING 

















THANK GOODNESS | woke up just 
in time to call my agent and ask him— 
what did he mean “EXTENDED”—and 
he said: 


“THE EXTENDED COVERAGE ENDORSEMENT 


added to your fire insurance policies covers the 
additional hazards of: 
WINDSTORM—HAIL—MOTOR VEHICLE—RIOT 
—EXPLOSION (with some exceptions) SMOKE 
and AIRCRAFT DAMAGE. It provides a com- 
prehensive contract at little extra cost.” 

Ask your America Fore agent or broker to add 
this protection to your fire insurance policy. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
comprising the following companies 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE.CO.. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY co. OF N. Y. 2 


Sheik Abd el Sayyed _ BERNARD M. CULVER President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN Vice President 








Complete freedom of expression with... 


SOUND-CONTROLLING SPRAYED “LIMPET” 


Here’s an acoustical material — 
designed for efficient sound con- 
trol—that’s readily adaptable to 
any type of surface or design, from 
an ordinary office ceiling to the 
most ornate church vaulting. 
Applied by a unique spray 
method, “‘Limpet”’ covers ceilings 
or walls with a light, sound- 
‘ absorbing blanket. 


The finished effect is a smooth, 
seamless surface that is pleasing 
to both eye and ear. If desired, a 
Sprayed ““Limpet”’ Asbestos coat- 
ing can be painted or given various 
decorative treatments, without 
seriously affecting its acousti- 
cal efficiency. 


KEASBEY « MATTISON 


COMPANY : AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 


REMEMBER THESE 
“LIMPET’? ADVANTAGES: 


No cutting or fitting—completely 
covers, completely insulates— 


no seams, no joints. 46 


Easy to apply—sticks to any 
clean surface regardless of shape 
or composition. 


Fire-resistant and a heat insulator. 





requires little main- 
tenance. 








The Battle of French Video: pa 


The Columbia Broadcasting Systifqscale 
and the National Broadcasting Co. gg 
erally maintain a friendly demeanor 
garding the highly competitive, but 
tine, network operations. Over televisiqglins' 
however, they battle openly and bitteqgens" 
Last week, the networks’ crossfire cauggpute 
an. innocent bystander: present-qqjBart 
French television. line 

The first gun was aimed last Novemhg 24 
when Edward R. Murrow, head of #5 2° 
CBS London office, broadcast the reporgobst 
credited as true—that “Paris televisi 
[developed during the German occup T 
tion] is clearer, sharper, and larger thg¥P ‘ 
any that was being transmitted in Ameg form 
ca or in Britain before the war.” ur 
weeks later, virtually the same report ¥!5!< 


_ was issued by Paul Kesten, CBS exec qual 


tive vice president, on his return frogP@ 
England. CBS could afford to talk. Tis 
French developments were the first pre 

tical boost the network has had for 
postwar television plans, announced 
April. 


CBS Says Go Ahead: Interested ong i 
in televising, not manufacturing equi 
ment, CBS is the advocate of wider-cha 
nel television—now. It urges scrappin 
the present 525-line picture develope 
before the war, for the finer but still e 
perimental 1,000-line picture. This wo 
mean shoving television into the high f 
quencies, a move that would make me 
present television ‘transmitting and 
ceiving equipment worthless. If nece 
sary, CBS argues, freeze television at i 


_ present unsatisfactory level until labo 
. tory experiments develop the 1,000-lin 


video. The alternative is to make th 
jump later, with an even greater loss # 
equipment and cost to the public. 

‘NBC, representing the viewpoint ¢ 
most television manufacturers, is bittet 
opposed to any such move now. Claimin 
that 1,000-line television is far from pragy' 
tical yet, NBC wants to make the chang 
gradually from the 525-line picture. Tha! 
case is now in the hands of the Fede 
Communications Commission, and_ unt 
it decides regarding frequencies, the née 
works teeter back and forth on such e 
dence as the French reports. 


NBC Says Wait: On Dec. 11, at t 
Television Broadcasters Association al 
nual meeting in New York, John Roys 
venerable NBC vice president in chargy.. 
of television, unexpectedly answereg. 
CBS. Frankly skeptical about the Frenc 
reports, Royal had sent the NBC com. 
respondent John MacVane to see Jem 
Guignebert, director general of tm. 
French radio. Guignebert said: “I ba! 
io “Ha take us at ay four ang 
probably many more years of experimem cal 
tation with 1,000-line high-frequentgY? 
television before it will be practicable 
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Bifor the public . . . At the moment France 
fis not ready to go ahead with 459-line 
Btelevision [the prewar European stand- 
Nard] except on a minor experimental 

scale.” 
For a few days it appeared that CBS 
Shad erred seriously. But far from being 
Moutdone, the network commissioned Col- 
ingwood to see René Barthelmy, chief 
Mengineer of the company which had re- 
@yutedly developed 1,000-line television. 
resent-cqBarthelmy told Collingwood that “1,000- 
line television is ready for exploitation 
Novemband that it is perfectly feasible . . . there 
ad of #gis no longer any insurmountable technical 


he repo bstacle to putting it into general use.” 


televisi 
os The Witnesses Speak: It was a toss- 


up whom to believe. But Morris Pierce, 
aaformerly the OWI’s chief engineer in 
A Africa and Europe, saw Barthelmy’s tele- 
Bvision on Oct. 25 and concluded, “the 
quality of the picture was quite com- 
parable with that of home movies.” This 
is more than can .be said of America’s 
WApresent 525-line television images. 
On Dec. 20, NEwsweEEx’s correspond- 
ent, Joseph Evans, interviewed Barthelmy 
and saw a demonstration of both the 450- 
line television and the perfected 1,015- 
line* variety. He cabled: “Barthelmy . . . 
1g equigis emphatic that his 1,015-line process is 
ider-chag completely out of the laboratory stage and 
scrappigteady for commercial development.” The 
Jevelopajengineer estimates that it would take 
it still ghabout two years to. construct what is nec- 
his woulgessary to put his process on a commercial 
high fr basis, including new receivers. Barthel- 
rake mogmy states that he has no fundamentally 
and r@new invention, but simply an. improve- 
If necegment in development and perfection of 
ion at igthe existing method—primarily in the 
il laborgiconoscope (camera). 
1,000-lij: Evans went on: “Stephane Mallein, 
nake thtechnical director of French radio, said 
er loss he had seen Barthelmy’s 1,015-line proc- 
blic. (fess demonstrated three times, and that it 
point @had moving-picture quality. He was em- 
s bitter#ePhatic that it is not commercially prac- 
Claiming ticable and probably will not be for ten 
om pragyears, for it would entail the use of en- 
e changtirely new transmission cables, relays, and 
ure, Thgother Splenic which, although already 
. Federaimvented, have not yet been tested. It 
ind unt@Will take a lot of experimentation.” 


the ne 
Miss Voice 


such 
I’m just the girl who sings with 
1, at tl Frank Sinatra, ; 
tion am. And let me tell you folks it’s not so 
hot-tra. 
I get interviews galore, but it really 
mm seems a shame 
That singing with Sinatra is my only 
claim to fame. eae 


__ The maiden so forlorn is Joan Edwards, 
mwho weekly edges into the spotlight with 





_ *The television of Barthelmy’s company has been 
080-line 


um called 1,000-line, 1,015-line, and 1, . NEws- 
(a WEEK'S. Srepoodeat, ~~ talking fer Sruhelny 
‘ d watching demons: em ized 

correct screen of the picture eis £0 B lines. 





Ready... for the Job Ahead 


American industry, fresh from the 
triumph of building the world’s 
greatest war machine ih record time, 
will be ready for the next big job— 
restoring peacetime living standards 
— as soon as it can be started. 

Stanley Tools will contribute their 
share in accomplishing the great tasks 
ahead. For, wherever America builds 


anything, the men who know tools 


best depend on Stanley Tools to get 
the job done faster and better. You 


can look to the “Tool Box of the 
World”, today, for the leadership in 
design and performance that Stanley 
has maintained for 100 years. 


Look to Stanley, also, for Hard- 
ware, Electric Tools, Pressed: Metal 
Products, Strip Steel, Industrial Fin- 
ishes, and Steel Strapping, all bearing 
the famous Stanley trade mark that is ° 
known and trusted by craftsmen 
everywhere. The Stanley Works, - 
New Britain, Connecticut, 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 


TRADE MARK 


Semetadecer can, fener © dei 
gpa 


nets, garages, screens, hammers, 
indiseral d commer- ers, metal shears 


Sicnioy ote ~ ood 


ciel ganiveia Gnd sileee. 


Stanley $1 
Sing = chip ing con. 


iner reintorcemeant. : a 
Gar Sactdinw, Tools for des and ans ’ 


application. 


tools for sters,. a eaiiea ip eanek 
hobbyists. 


Stan’ Metal Stamp- 

ings—formed or deep 

drawn parts made to 
hinges. 


i Strap- 














heres been a big ehange 


* Imagine going places in a horse-drawn hack, when the tempo 
of the times demands a modern taxi! 


The ever-increasing tempo of transportation, industry and agri- 
culture demands a tapered roller bearing with greater capacity and 
longer life. Tyson found the answer— developed a bearing with 
thirty percent more load-carrying rollers around the raceway. 

More rollers, more capacity. More rollers, longer life. More 
rollers, increased rigidity. The Tyson “‘All-Rolls” Bearing is hailed 
as the sturdiest and longest-lived bearing ever built for heavy-duty 


— The big name in bearings today is ... TYSON! 





saa TYSON BEARING CORPORATION - MASSILLON, OH10 i) 


Me ROLLS COUNT 
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Sinatra on Your Hit Parade (Saturday 
CBS, 9-9:45 p.m., EWT). The proximity 
that turns bobby soxers green is, to “hea 
Joan sing it,” a snare and a delusion. She 
made her complaints public last week 
a sympathetic (all male) audience q 
Ford Motor dealers at a company dinng 
in New York. 


Now back in thirty-nine, I was doing 
fine. 

Paul Whiteman said, “Joanie, Ul star 
you. 

I was knocking off a grand while. 
Frank was playing one-night 
stands. 


The song is correct—in substance. Bj 
1939, Joan was a seasoned trouper, | 
expert singing pianist. The neatly mold 
daughter of a song-plugger-music pub- 
lisher and niece of the vaudeville head 
liner Gus Edwards, Joan was trained as 5 
concert pianist. But the easier money and 
shorter practice time of popular music 
caught her business-minded fancy. “I go 
the soul of a musician,” she says, “but the 
mind of a bumblebee.” She also has the 


energy of a hornet. ” 
When Joan was 15, she entered Hunter Lave 
College. “My mother,” she says, “wantedff po. 


me to be educated because she wanted thou 
me to get into that line and associate with 
that type of people. I took counterpoint, 
harmony and theory—that’s three different 7 


. subjects—and got A.A.A. but my other 


grades were terrible. Well, English wasn'tI  p, 
so‘ bad. I learned good diction from read- , 
ing song lyrics.” r 
When she was a sophomore she had 22 
piano pupils and a daily fifteen-minute} o 
program over the New York Italian-lan- 
guage station WOV, sponsored by the§ y, 
Schlossman Furniture Co. All told, she 
earned a smart $40 a week. “I worked§ w,; 
harder than I do now .. . but I was a big, 
fat kid and strong as a horse.” Her un- plai 
trained voice,-by her own admission, was 
“the raucous, collegiate type ... Asa 
singing pianist, I was a natural for a tyn 
saloon.” Rudy Vallee saved her from that 
fate, however, when he hired her for aff gy), 
feature spot with his band, then playing fj o¢ 
on the Royal Gelatin show. foo 
“Rudy was crazy about me,” Joan says. Jud 
“I played a couple of hot numbers, and Jul: 
he said he'd never heard that from aff wit 
white girl. It was kinda symphonic jazz. fj gy, 
You know, I'd play ‘You’d Be So Easy§ on 
to Love’ and it would come out Chopin.” } gch 
For such piano meanderings, Vallee for 
wanted a sophisticated, sleek woman of § my 
the world, but Joan held on to her own§ _, 
identity. “I was justa fresh punk, and it@ }, 
came right through.” ter 


High-Paid Stooge: After three months, 
the fresh punk left Vallee for her own 
sustaining show on NBC, Here Whiteman 
spotted her. For two years she toured 
with his band, became a Whiteman “dis- 





®The lyrics ae written by Joan’s man Friday and 
press agent, 1. 1 Daddy. She wrote the mi 
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Joan Edwards: Support for The Voice 


her singing and piano talents. Her salary, 
though not $1,000 a week, was more than 
cakes. Joan was set—she thought. 


I never dreamt my life would soon 
become a fright. 

Because poor Frank found out, he 
‘couldn't sleep a wink last night. 

I’m so dissatisfied . . . that’s why I 
read the classified mo 

On Sunday—Monday—and—always. 


In November 1941 Lucky Strike gave 
Joan an exclusive contract to replace Bea 
Wain on Your Hit Parade. Two years 
later, it tapped Sinatra. Now, Joan com- 
plains, “I’m just like a post on the build- 
ing.” Sinatra gets the juicy love songs; 
Joan is left with the rhythm and special- 
ty numbers and a longing for the slow and 
sultry. Generally, however, she. is happy. 
She is making money. She is the tenant 
of an elaborate apartment with an 8- 
foot bed and has a nurse for 13-month-old 
Judy Ann {Joan is married to the violinist 
Julius Schachter). “Another five years 
with Lucky Strikes,” she sighs, “and I'll 
own Long Island.” But Joan has her eye 
on other prospects. In February, she is 
scheduled to go into the Roxy Theater. 
for $3,000 a week. She'd love to do a 
musical and play around with television 
~all without benefit of Sinatra. But she 
pom on which side her bread is but- 

red: 7 


Now I don’t want you folks to get 
the wrong illusion 
heer 2: I'm the gal who gave that guy 
is transfusion; 
And h he’s-made my life a hell 
really. t that Frankie's swell. 
love to be the girl who sings with 


fang Png 


covery,” and considerably embellished 
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Sunshine period .. 


Wounded bodies are salvaged by quick action, 
a blood plasma, science, and the finest medical skills 


A harder to heal, beset by doubts and difficulties and 
Me the problems before them... Doctors will tell you 


a ...50 write often to every serviceman overseas, but 
g particularly to those tn hospitals! And use V-Matl! 


Ordinary mail may take months on ships. 
But V-Mail flies! Photographed on a film strip, 
millions of V-Mail letters travel on one plane. 
Reproduced over there, V-Mail is delivered fast 
and fresh, when it’s worth most. Always use 
the V-Mail forms, available anywhere. Or we 
will send a sample packet of six forms, with our 
compliments. Address below ... 











PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1882 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 2 . 
which print postage for business mail ... now devoted to war production. 


tn the world. But the minds of these wounded are age 


letters from home are better tonics than medicine . 
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Art From the Foc’s1 


They delivered 500,000 tons of invasion 
material at Leyte Island in the three weeks 
following General MacArthur’s return to the 
Philippines in spite of constant harassing 
attacks by Jap dive bombers. Although it is 
not part of their job, the crews of the Liber- 
ty, Victory, and C-type ships and small mer- 
chant vessels discharged the cargoes carried 
. - » While this is the most recent instance, 
it is typical of the kind of service we get 
from our men in all invasion operations. 

These are the men who paint the pictures 

that make up this exhibition. 


Thus Vice Admiral Emory S. Land in- 
troduces one of the most exciting shows 
in a busy New York art season. Until 
Jan. 4 the 1945 Merchant Seamen’s Art 
Exhibition shares the National Academy 
building on upper Fifth Avenue with the 


academy’s excellent first show of draw- 
ings. The sailors’ show then will tour the 
country, starting in Syracuse Jan. 15. 

When the United Seamen’s Service be- 
gan three years ago to exhibit art by Unit- 
ed Nations seamen, its idea was to boost 
the men’s morale and to show the home 
folks that seamen are not foc’s’] savages, 
but even have cultural interests. No one 
dreamed that the art would al8o be good. 


Up From Chromos: The first show, in 
February 1948, contained, as expected, 
mostly “calendar-type” chromos. But by 
the following year word-of-mouth adver- 
tising began to attract canvases from all 
over the world (often brought by shi 

mates returning to the United States). 
Furthermore, the USS started art classes, 
taught by Waldo Peirce’s wife, Alzira, at 
the National Maritime Union hiring hall 





“Wildcat”: Men against the sea by Capt. Joe Richards 


in New York. There seamen, waiting for 
ships, can also study English, dancing, 
and even chess, and are entertained by 
such people as Madeleine Caroll, who 
worked there a year. Later classes spread 
to the New York recruiting and manning 
offices of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion and to New Orleans, Seattle, Los An- 
geles, and other ports where the USS 
operates. 

Thus the 1944 exhibit (currently at 
the Seattle Museum of Art), showed a 
vast improvement—and sold half its 80 
paintings. But the show this year is by 
far the most professional and imaginative. 
It includes 117 paintings by 56 seamen 
of nine nationalities, winnowed from 383 
entries. 

The lucky 56 include all varieties of 
professionals and amateurs. Some, like 
Robert Cronbach, a talented young 





sculptor, went to sea for a life less regi- 
mented than that of the armed services. 
While working as fireman and water 
tender, Cronbach found time to draw 
the graphic study “Wounded Man Sun- 
ning Himself.” At the opposite pole is the 
completely untaught fireman Louis Ca- 
vallo, who says he “became interested in 
art by having so much time on my hands 
while at sea.” He does a charming pink- 
hued oil of the Cathedral of Mexico. Her- 
mann S. Brockdorff, also an amateur, won 
a prize with a series of water colors paint- 

to give his fiancée an idea of life 
aboard a merchant ship. 


Variety Show: Another of the eight 
who won $100 prizes is the 29-year-old 
Belgian seaman Jean-Marie Strebelle, who 
paints in the meticulous style of a Persian 
miniaturist. Strebelle is a professional 
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artist who has been at sea nine years. 


. On one voyage he made in a Norwegian 


ship his captain, a burly drunk, appropri- 
ated two of his paintings, took them into 
his own cabin, and touched up the seas 
—with blue ink—to suit himself. Strebelle 
now paints between voyages. 

The star seaman-artist, though, is Joe 
Richards, who has won jury prizes all 
three years and who received most of the 
popular votes last year. Richards joined 
the merchant marine after Pearl Harbor 
as ship’s carpenter but now ranks as cap- 


‘tain. He first went to sea at 17 on a 


freighter bound for India, but before the 
war he was sailing his own rebuilt sloop 
up and down the east coast—“a way to 
beat the landlord and study the Ameri- 
can scene at the same time.” Richards 
formerly liked to satirize pretentious Vic- 
torian houses, but now, with a new-found 
dramatic power, he paints the ships he 
sails, portraying them as monsters pitted 
against the strength of man. Particularly 
good is “Wildcat,” which shows seamen 
straining at the windlass as they weigh 
anchor. 


Flanders Fields of Art 


In the three years that Baron Joseph 
van der Elst has been Counselor of Em- 
bassy for the Belgian Government-in-Ex- 
ile in this country, he has three times 


made complete tours of the United: 


States. He has lectured in large and 
small towns on the so-called Flemish 
Primitives of the fifteenth century whose 
solemn-faced saints and burghers, paint- 
ed with a profusion of detail but sim- 


‘plicity of design, appeal so strongly to 


our twentieth-century taste. Now van der 
Elst has written of these painters and 
their times in “The Last Flowering of the 
Middle Ages.” 

The first section of the book is a history 
of fifteenth-century Flanders, sturdily 
democratic, fabulously rich. It is illustrat- 
ed by reproductions of paintings by art- 
ists who, like other Flemish citizens of that 

riod, had their eyes on heaven, their 

eet on solid ground. The second section 
is scholarly yet human in its accounts of 
individual artists ranging from Jan Van 
Eyck, who originated oil painting as we 
know it, to the peasant painter Peter 
Bruegel, most popular of them all today. 

Van der Elst sees an “amazing 
similarity” between the transitory fif- 
teenth century and the twentieth “with 
its ‘transitory problems.” This parallel is 
best illustrated by the work of Jerome 
Bosch, an artist quite different from all 
the rest. He painted hell particularly 
well. In one portrayal, “The Temptation 
of St. Anthony,” he included a man with 
head and legs but no body, a fool with 
pig’s. snout, and a female devil whose 
train had transformed itself into a lizard’s 
tail. (THe Last FLOWERING OF THE 
Mupote Aces. By Baron Joseph van der 
Elst. 127 es. 16 repr in 
color, 96 black and. white. Doubleday, 
Doran. $7.50.) 














Mr. Friendly and the Armored Folks of Centerville 


] thought I was nuts! . .. “Naturally,” answered Mr. Friendly,’ “I 

I'm walking down the street with Mr. sold the Jones’ that armor ., .” 

Friendly, the American Mutual man . . . and Well I’m just about ready for a nice quilted 
what do I see! .. . Joe Hawkins mowin' the cell, when he continues, “Insurance’ is just 
lawn in a full suit of armor. about the finest armor a.person can have... 

Naturally I think it’s an odd costume to “It protects them against all kinds of drag- 
mow a lawn in... but Mr. Friendly doesn’t ons . . . fire losses, law suits, repair bills, doctor 
seem to see anything out of the ordinary. bills, theft, worry ... 

Then we pass the Burton’s house . . . and “It's a wonderful feeling,” he concluded, 
there is Mrs. Burton shakin’ a dust mop . . . “to be able to walk down a street and see hap- 
which is okay .. . but the thing that isn’t okay py families who have been spared real trag- 
is the fact that she’s decked.out like a modern edy thanks to the armor you’ve sold them!” 
version of Joan of Arc. “It may be a wonderful feeling for you,” I 

I gulp...and I try to keep on talking about the weather, said looking at Spot’s shining armor, “but it’s even more 





but my heart isn’t in it ... and when the Jones’ dog “Spot” wonderful for them! How about taking my measurements?” 

comes clankin’ up the walk in an iron suit, it’s the last If you want the best kind of armor without a chink in it, 

straw! send for American Mutual’s new All American Plan.* It 
“Look,” I said, “do you see a dog in armor?” . shows how you can protect yourself from head to toel 


4 








"Before you put another dollar into insurance .. . let us send your free copy of the Your helping hand - 


26 page All American Plan! You'll see at a glance where you're protected, where when trouble comes! 
you're not. You'll see for yourself, by yourself. You'll get the benefit of 56 years’ 
experience, the oldest in the field. Send for your free copy today . . . and remember, 
with American Mutual, you join two million other American families .. . and enjoy 
the opportunity of savings through dividends which have never been less than 
20%. Write Dept. A-38, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 

142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts.  - 


AM ERI CAN ‘M U TUAL.. -the first American liability insurance company 


"@ 1944, ananican MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Cold-Stuffed Nose Feels 
Clearer in Seconds! 


At home, at work, no matter where you are, no 
matter what you are doing, this handy Vicks 
Inhaler is always ready to make a cold-stuffed 
nose feel clearer. It is packed with medication 
that brings. greater breathing comfort in a 
hurry. Easy to carry in pocket or purse — and 
you can use it as often as needed. Try it. 


a 
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When trouble occurs it’s too late to order needed 
equipment. General Detroit’s 48-page Buyers’ 
Encyclopedia covers fire fighting, plant protection, 
safety, industrial maintenance. 500 different ‘‘hard- 
to-get’” items—boots to barrel trucks, sirens to 
safety supplies. No obligation. Write General 
Detroit Corp., Dept. 2-A, 2270 E, Jefferson, Detroit 7. 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVE 


Here’s streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
_ tific balance— these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 


ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. eae 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at d 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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American as She Is Spoke 


Back in the days when Ellis Island was 
still the gateway to opportunity and 
riches, there arrived from Georgia, a re- 
public of the U.S.S.R. presumably popu- 
lated entirely by humorists, a gentleman 
by the name of George Papashvily. To 
this wonderful fellow everything looked 
bright and rosy. He never got over his 
delight and amazement, and 
he never quite learned ‘the 
English language. This com- 
bination makes for one of the 
funniest books of the winter. 

George and his American 
wife have set down in mi- 
raculous dialect the saga of a 
screwball. “Anything Can 
Happen” is not intended for 
those who once thought “The 
Americanization of Edward 
Bok” was the last word on 
how to make good in the new 
world. It is rather for readers 
who remember the education 
of Hyman Kaplan. (Any- 
THING CaN HAppPpEN. By 
George and Helen Waite 
Papashvily. 202 pages. Har- 
per. $2.) 


Steinbeck Straight 


Cannery Row, the scene 
of John Steinbeck’s first novel 
since his controversial “The 
Moon is Down,” is a snug 
little settlement on the Cali- 
fornia coast in Monterey County, that 
land which Steinbeck knows so well. It is 
inhabited by a casual assortment of hu- 
man beings such as only Steinbeck could 
create. But in spite of the setting and the 
lovable qualities of his characters. “Can- 
nery Row” is in many ways a disappoint- 
ment. 

The -style is reminiscent of “Tortilla 
Flat,” without the passion that made “The 
Grapes of Wrath” one of the great novels 
of our time. Nowhere is Steinbeck con- 
cerned with the fate of his people; in- 
stead he is content to tell, with all the 
charm at his command, a short and sim- 
ple story just for the story’s sake. 

He confines his sardonic sketch, which 
is about all that “Cannery Row” really is, 
to the few blocks along the ocean domi- 
nated by ‘the sardine canneries. Beside 


' the smelly buildings where the fish are 


processed there is little more than Lee 
Chong’s grocery store, the Palace Flop- 
house and Grill, a busy house of ill fame, 
and the marine laboratory run by Doc. ~ 


Frogs at a Party: Doc is a bearded 
old bachelor scientist who spends his- 
lonely but satisfying life collecting star- 
fish, frogs, eels, and other Monterey ma- 
rine specimens. His face is “half Christ 
and half satyr”; he invariably tips his 


Mama wrote it from pipi’s: talk: The Papashvilys 


hat to dogs, and they just as invariably . 
smile back at him. Ee drinks beer, loves 
music, and dominates “Cannery Row.” » 
In fact, about all that happens in the story _, 
is motivated by everyone’s love for Doc | 
and a desire to do something for him. __ | 

Influenced no little by a potent four- .& 
month-old whisky they call “Old Tennis 
Shoes,” Mack and his confreres of the | 
Palace Flophouse and Grill set out to 










Black Star 






throw a party for Doc. To raise funds 
for food worthy of the occasion they’ go 
frog-collecting into the interior. Not since 
Mark Twain has there been more hilarity 
in literature than this wondrously alco- 
holic venture. Mack and his cronies come jt 
back with enough frogs to supply all the ' 
research laboratories east of Rochester, 
Minn., but Doc’s laboratory is where 
they are deposited—temporarily. They 
escape in the alcoholic confusion of one 
of the most liquid parties in the history (f 
of Monterey County. Doc himself is not | 
present, having chosen that day to go © 
sooking octopi down the coast. In fact, 
just when the party is getting riotously © 
under way the guest of honor is indulg- 
ing a long-nurtured yen and is ordering | 
a beer milk shake many miles away. 


The P. of the Second Part: It is %™s. 
a wonde party. But Doc forgives jm 
Mack and his shiftless pals for the break- ‘jet 
age in his laboratory. Gratefully, Mack, | 
his philosophic pals, Dora the orange- 7 
haired madam, and Lee Chong plan an- | 
other party for Doc. 

Only the Steinbeck genes could con- J¢ 
ceive of and report such a social gather- -§& 
ing. Doc’s frogs, rattlesnakes, tom cats, © 
and mice underfoot, Doc’s beloved Gre- ° 
gorian music, and a reading of E. Powys 
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@Mathers’s translations from the Sanskrit 


for the girls from the nearby pleasure 
palace do not interrupt the steady flow 
“of beer and whisky. 

The story has no moral except that, as 
Steinbeck long since proved, even bums, 
astrels, and misfits can be great phi- 
Bosophers. Steinbeck does not question 
ikheir motives, he does not ask, as he did 
in “The Grapes of Wrath,” why these 
fbeople are as they are. To some readers 
is uncritical acceptance of character 
and situation may be unsatisfactory, but 
MSteinbeck now shows again that even 
hen he is not trying to reform the world 
he is a great artist. (CANNERY Row. By 
ohn Steinbeck. 208 pages. Viking. $2.) 
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Under the Japanese co-prosperity sys- 
fitem since 1910, little-known Korea has 
been more than ever a,hermit kingdom. 
Harnessing its 24,000,000 ple and its 
productive economy to their war ma- 
chine, its owners have given the outside 
world only unessential information, plau- 
sible statistics about the development of 
Korean industry, mining, agriculture, 
roads, and education. 


take such government statistics apart will 
fifind it in Andrew J. Grajdanzev’s new 
‘book on Korea under Japanese exploita- 
fition. He shows how the Japanese, by 
omissions, artful shading, and distorted 
ffemphasis, have sought to picture a pro- 
gressive; happy, and prosperous Korea 
under benevolent Tokyo guidance. But, 
broken down, the figures prove that only 
the Japanese have benefited. Systemati- 
cally, they have mulcted Korea of so 
much of its rice, fish, cotton, iron, coal, 
wood, and fertilizer that the Korean level 
of living is low even by Oriental stand- 
ards. It’s the same story in education, 
and health services, and finance: every- 
‘Jthing for Japanese. state capitalism and 




























‘fits flunkies, and next to nothing for the 





Koreans. They cannot afford medical 
treatment, for example. So their illnesses 
go unreported.. Hence, the Japanese 
im, Koreans enjoy a better health 
ecord than the Japanese in their home 
islands. A statistical truth, but in fact a 
‘thumping lie. 
In spite of their long subjection and 
Bexploitation by the Japanese, Grajdanzev 
thinks the Koreans will have what it takes 
‘}to run their own affairs after Japan is 
defeated. The Cairo Declaration prom- 
fises Korea a “free and independent” sta- 
iftus. Since Koreans have shown rare skill 
n organizing and operating credit coop- 
Beratives, even under the shackles imposed 
by Japan, why not, the author argues, let 
tem build a cooperative commonwealth 
in accord with their national bent? They 
would thus soon become a political and 
economic bulwark against any resur- 















gence of Japanese aggression. (MODERN 
Korea. By Andrew J. Grajdanzev. 330 


pages. Institute of Pacific Relations, dis- 
Pributed by the John Day Co. $4.) 


Anyone who wants a lesson in how to 
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The effective use of ‘‘Sales-Power” exhaustive research into the meth- 
is rapidly shaping up as a primary ods used in generating and main- 
determinant in achieving the $140- taining “‘Sales-Power’’ with greatest 
billion U. S. annual income* con- success. The combined experience 
sidered necessary to avoid peace- of hundredsof leading organizations 
time depressions. It will certainly is represented in its 15 brief and 
be the basis on which hundreds of _fully illustrated chapters. 
companies will fade or fail while Among its important subjects are 
others thrive and profit. methods and applications of market 
Where does ‘“‘Sales-Power’’ come _ analysis, the part played by organ- 
from? It is the end-product of the _ized facts with their analysis and 
accurate, adequate and pertinent use, the three fundamental controls 
facts that must serve as a guide in required in modern selling, new - 
shaping sales policies and steering sales presentation techniques, and 
them to success. - other vital material. a 


FR NT TEE I a aa A eT ee I ET 


The new 96-page study offered 
here has been prepared for the use May we send you this study— 
of every businessman concerned “Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales 


with these problems. Two years in Management” —today? Ask our 
preparation, it is the result of an _ nearest Branch Office for a copy. 


*Committee for Economic Development estimate based on 1940 dollar value. 
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The Polish Crisis 


By RAYMOND MOLEY 








is revealed when stored 

machine tools come out 

of their wrappings for 
' Feconversion 


Giant machine tools, protected with NO- 
OX-ID and “‘laid on shelf” when war 
plants throbbed with the manufacture of 
guns and tanks, will come out of their wrap- 

ings corrosion-free and with polished sur- 
Faces bright as new. 

Their ready-for-duty condition is due to 
the chemical inhibitors in NO-OX-ID, the 
original rust preventive, and NO-OX-IDized 
Wrapper. combination forms storage 
“pack” that defies corrosive elements and 
humidity variations. 

‘Ask how NO-OX-ID can protect 
equipment while in use, between periods of 
use, or in long time storage. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Iil. 
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It would be more popular—in 
some ways more pleasant—to write 
this piece in the tone of most current 
American comment on the Polish sit- 
uation. That comment is portraying 
Stalin as a destroyer of little nations; 
Churchill as an opportunistic imperial- 
ist; Poland as a Slavic Joan of Arc; 
and Uncle Sam as a sucker who is 
licking the shopworn candy of the 
Atlantic Charter, while Europe re- 
turns to its old rapacious ways. Cer- 
tainly a column on those lines would 
elicit fewer letters of protest than this 
one will. 

But this is no moment for a man 
to check his conscience. American 
blood is flowing in Europe more free- 
ly than it has anywhere in the world 
since Gettysburg. American homes 
are saddened by apprehension and 
grief. If, in addition, we bring to those 
homes disillusionment and distrust in 
our Allies, we add to the burdens of 
the war. And if we impede the unity 
of the Allies now, we shall lengthen 
the war and enlarge its cost. 

The agreement revealed by Church- 
ill did not destroy or “rape” Poland. In 
population and in economic resources, 
the new Poland would actually be 
stronger and more homogeneous than 
it was in 1939. For, as this column 
pointed out more than a year ago, 
prewar Poland was a geographic and 
ethnographic monstrosity. Its bor- 
ders were subject to bitter dispute. 
After the last war, the reasonable 
eastern boundary suggested by Lord 
Curzon was rejected, and, by a long 
series of military activities, Poland, ad- 
vised and encouraged by France, 
pushed the Russians back more than 
a hundred miles to the east. The Poles 
forcibly took Vilna from Lithuania in 
1920. In 1939, while the Nazis were 
seizing Czecho-Slovakia, Poland took 
from her helpless neighbor the Tesch- 
en area. Polish prewar borders 
which have now been rearranged by 
Russia were determined neither by 
tradition, by international action nor 
by ethnographic justice. They were 
determined by Poland acting unilater- 
ally when her neighbors were unable 
to protect themselves. Thus the case 
of the Polish Government-in-Exile is 
not strong. 

The Russian position is a mixture 
of justice and power. Her case is not 

.perfect justice, because Lwéw is Pol- 
ish, and Vilna is not Russian. But oth- 


erwise the Curzon Line is a fair rep- 
resentation of Russian ethnographic 
rights. The significant thing, aside 
from considerations of justice,-is that 
Russia insists on this settlement, and 
we are now so committed to this war 
that Russian friendship is indispen- 
sable. 


Americans might well consider, 
informing their judgments of Church- 
ill’s action on the Polish question, the 

eat difficulties he is facing. He 
Frankly stated that this war will see 
Britain reduced to second, perhaps 
third place in the Big Three. Britain 
has its Mediterranean lifeline to con- 
sider. It simply had no effective 
means to secure a better deal for 
‘Poland than it did. Churchill is al- 
ready facing a ruthless attack by the 
leftists in his own country. Americans 
surely do not want Churchill to be 
weakened at home now. 

Moreover—and perhaps most impor- 
tant—there is the claim on us which 
Russia and England properly have be- 
cause of their resistance against Ger- 
many before we entered the war. They 
saved us countless lives. 

The Polish settlement proposed by 
Churchill may not be the last word. 
The real determination of Poland’s 
future will rest on its freedom to 
choose its own government. Russia 
can and probably will grant that. 
But, over all, it is a fairly good solu- 
tion of the most difficult problem in 
the world, and, American ‘ opinion 
should not darken the whole future 
by hasty judgments now. Either Rus- 
sia, Britain and the United States are 
going to hang together in the future 
or we are all going to hang separately. 


Here would be a good moment 
for Mr. Roosevelt to get out his maps, 
the abundant information he must 
have on the ethnology and economics 
of Poland, his best fireside manner, all 
his reasonableness of tone and manner 
and, thus equipped, to give us a lec- 
ture on the Polish question. The pres- 
ent drift: of opinion in America is not 
due to a failure of good will or to a 
slackening desire for a just peace, but 
to a failure of knowledge. In this mat- 
ter Mr. Roosevelt should not follow 
public opinion. He should lead it. For 
he is the one person in the world who 
can command sufficient attention for 
that purpose. 














DELiGuts To COME 


For 63 years, without interruption, the name Matson has 
stood for progressively improved transportation between the 
Mainlandand Hawaii. When its present war tasks are done, 
and the needs of peace are faced, Matson aims to be ready 
with the most modern transport facilities known to man. 


SOW KNOWS THE PACIFIC 


MATSON LINES TO HAWAII AND THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
SAMOA e FIJI e NEW ZEALAND @ AUSTRALIA 
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" S 
'NG Inpustpy. ..WHIC* 


Not yet!...The open road is still closed 
to tourists. You’ll have to baby your present 
tires through many more miles of essential- 
only driving before this dream comes true. 


But there will come a day when you can 
come whistling home with a new set of tires, 
a fistful of road maps and a head full of 
ideas for going places... seeing things... 
and having fun. ' 


Already a giant new industry has been 
created almost overnight to replace the 
natural rubber plantations plundered by 
the Japs. Already a decade of technical 
progress has been compressed into months 
as Monsanto chemists have worked with 
the rubber industry to discover the best 
chemicals for compounding the new syn- 
thetic rubbers. For example, one Monsanto 
chemical, Santocure, has been developed so 
that it cuts curing time of synthetic rubber 
from hours to minutes. 


In brief, we’re getting on with the job. And 
once the great rubber industry is able to 
turn its energies to fill peacetime 
needs, these wartime contribu- 
tions of Monsanto chemistry 
will mean better tires for that 
day when the call of the open 
road can be answered again. 


MOoNSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 




















